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- SELECTED POETRY. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 





BY JOHN MALCOLM, ESQ. 





Oh' bury him deep in the limitless sea, 
Let his heart have a boundless grave, 
Whose spirit in life was as fierce and free 
As the course of tie tempest’s wave. 


And so far from the reach of mortal contro} 
Were the depths of his fathomless mind, 

That the evbs and flows of his single soul, 
Were tides to the rest of mankind. 


Then his briny pall shall engirdle the world, 
As in life did the voice of his fame, 

And each mutinous billow that skyward is curl'd, 
Shall to fancy re-echo his name. 


That namesiiall be storied in record sublime, 
To the uttermost corners of earth; 

Oh, renowned till the wreck of expiring time, 
Be the glorified land of his birth. 


Yes, bury his heart in the boundless sea, 
It would burst from a narrower tomb, 
Should Jessthan an ocean his sepulchre be, 

‘ Or if wrapped in less horrible gloom. 
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THE RECLUSE OF THE BLUFF. 





BY MRS. P. W. BALL. 

It is not necessary to tear open the cicatriced wound, 
and tell why I became a fugitive from justice—from justice 
—fatal perversion of terms. I was at liberty, and I re- 
solved rather to seek the wild desert, and live a commoner 
of nature, than to drink longer of the horrible cup of 
death by inches, within the incarcerated walls of a dun- 
geon. It was midnight, and I stopped to look up into the 
deep stiil vault for the first time for years. It might have 
been imagination, but I thought bright shadowy wings 
were unfurled above me, and eyes,—soft tender eyes,— 
that had been closed in death, were beaming on me, and 
soft accents thrilled through and through me—‘‘our child.” | 
I rushed hastily from the spot--I traversed the deserted | 
streets;—was it fear'—I had never before known it. I 
couid hear the audible throbbings of my own heart; my 
flesh quivered with agony. I sat down on the steps of a 
large house, and uncovered my head to the cool, dewy | 
nightair. ‘The venetian blinds were only partially closed, | 
and I heard suppressed female voices conversing within. | 
They spoke of deeds terrible to think upon; they called) 
names engraven on my soul in characters of fire. Low 
moans came from a couch which some one rocked, and a 
little voice called for drink. ‘The blind was opened, and 
a female, in a night robe, stood at the winéow and poured | 
some hquid into acup. 1 drew into the shade of the wall} 
and gazed on her weil known features. She—the wife of the 
accursed, was watching my child—the child of the mur-! 
dered Adela. Gh! woman! thou canst forgive,—man| 
cannot. 

x * % * * % 

Another night, and I still lingered around the spot, a) 
proscribed and out-cast wretch; the victim of a spell I 
could not break. ‘The low moans had ceased, the watch- 
ers’ voices had died away. I crept softly to the window | 
—I! raised myself by my hands and looked in. Phe} 
nurse was buried in sound repose on a sofa, and the sick | 
child slept also. There was no time to celiberate. ] 
eprung into the rcom, and gently raised the slumbering 
little girlin my arms. ‘The pavement was several feet 
below, but I was pressing my child to my heart, and I 
feared nothing. 1 reached the ground in safety, and 
strange to say, Without waking the child. I walked—I 
ran; my pulses were strong with the tension of cords, and 
the veins across my foreleal and temples worked like 
living serpents, stinging my braintoagony. J cannot for- 
get that hour. 1 have met, since then, the wild adder in 
his wrath and might—I have braved the tornado of the 














beneath the hoofs of innumerable wild horses—I have 
struggled with the wild beasts of the forest—with the al- 
ligator of the river—have stood amid the feerful din of 
battle, where savage was arrayed against savage—but 
they were nothing to that hour. I had cleared the city 
and was fast gaining the open country when she awoke 
—precious burthen. I had rescued one gem from the 
dark and horrible flood which had overwhelmed me. I 
had one tie to make existence bearable. She was look- 
ing up into my face. I stopped—are you carrying me far? 
she gently asked. Iknew not what to answer. I gazed 
upon her face—I had somehow ever associated the idea of 
the dead Adela with the living child, and I expected to 
see the same dove-like eyes, the same tender smile—but 
I was looking upon my own reflection; softened indeed 
and feminined, but still a beautiful miniature of my own 
features. ‘*Adela, I am your father,” burst from my lips 
unconsciously, as 1 placed her by the road side and sat 
down, for I could no longer stand. The child put her 
hands behind her, looked into my face steadfastly, and 
then replied promptly, ‘‘No, you are not my father, but 
you are the naughty man who murdered my mother.” 
‘*Who told you so, Adela!” ‘*No body, but I know your 
picture is amongst the lumber in the garret, and nurse 
Mary said it was my mother’s husband.” ‘What else 
did shesay!” ‘J will not tell you,” she said firmly, ‘for 
you look ill,” and she leaned her little bosom against my 
knee. I snatched her to my bosom—it heaved as with an 
earthquake—sobs struggled for utterance, and burning 
tears gushed from eyes that I believed one horrible sight 
had seared in their sockets. Adela kissed away the tears 
which were raining on her innocent brow. ‘Don’t cry 
so,” she said, **I will love you better than 1 do Charles 
Herbert, [ mean my papa—and if you will take me to 
your home, I will live with you always.” ‘Adela, are 
you not happy??? She paused—*] would like somebody 
to love me better than any thing else. Now mamma 
cries because she cannot love me as well as she does the 
other children, and Charles says he loves me best, but I 
don’t believe he loves me at all, for sometimes he frowns 
at me when no body sees him, and clenches his teeth un- 
til I run away with fear.” **Adela, I will love you now 
and forever, my own darling child..” In a short half 
hour she was slecping quictly on my breast, and her gen- 
tle breathing was music to my soul. 

Years intervened, and J was traveling under a Mexican 
escort, to hold a council with a distant warlike tribe. The 
dark eyed girl, the treasured jewel of my soul, I never 
leit, she had become “life of my life,” and she now ac- 
companied me in my dungerous mission. Wide—I had 
alrnost said illimitable prairies, extended around us, wav- 
ing like a sea of variegated brilliancy and perfume.—- 
Large herds of buffalo fed in the distance, and our guides 
twice alarmed us by intimations of the approach of those 
vast herds of wild liorses that frequently cross the plains, 
carrying deuth and desolation in their career, and leaving 
the very carth over which they pass, a blackened ruin. 
But the alarm had hitherto proved false, and we journeyed 
on in safety, pitching our tents by day and traveling by 
night. Adela had borne the fatigue without a murmur; 
yet her dark brow drooped and her cheek was colorless, 
and when her eye rested on mine its fire and brilliancy 
were subdued, and a tender languor had succeeded its 
usual expression. J became more painfully alarmed. I 
could not bear the thought that death. with his cold icy 
fangs, should come between us--I felt that I could not 
bear a separation—my blood curdled at the bare possibil- 
ity. and ) rushed froia tie tent, fearful of betraying my 
emotions to the suilering Adela. A sound caught my ear, 
and I strained my eyes in the direction froin whence it 
caine. A single horseman was approaching our station 
with the speed of the wind,and i had barely time to 
give the alarm before he had reached the entrance of 
our tent. IT had never seen a finer animal than the horse 
the rider reined up before my tent. Slender and light, 
his fiery eye and swelling nostrils, spoke truly of the 
fleetness with which he bounded over the prairie. Aud 

he-rider was as beautiful a specimen of his species, as 
the high epirited steed that snuiled the air, as if longing 
to out-strip the wind. His thin olive visage was singu- 
larly handsome, and the dark and burning eye, which lit 
up his sun burnt features to such a raciant expression, 
was almost too bright to be looked on. A haughty curve 








desert—I have calmly awaited death by being trampled 


of the lip told the total absence of fear that reigned in 


the bosom of the wandering brave, while his eagle glance 
assured the beholder that he “sought danger for 
danger’s sake alone.” He was young, yet his moccasins 
were tasselled with turfs of human hair from the knee to 
the feet, and trailed in long streaming bunches to his heel. 
His short buffalo robe was fringed with the same material, 
while around his throat and arms were strung bright sil- 
ver medals which glanced to the sun. A helmet shaped 
cap surmounted with a long plume, the spoil of some vic- 
tory, bound his brows. His arms were bare and striped 
with fantastic colors, while suspended to his bridle were 
the scalps taken from human heads. A bundle of jave- 
lins were bound in a sort of quiver and flung over his left 
shoulder, while in his right hand gleameda short Spanish 
blade. I had hardly time to note these particulars when 
he made a sudden halt just at the entrance of my tent, 
the entrance of which was drawn aside to admit the faint- 
ly stirring breeze to the languishing Adela. Long and 
ardently he gazed upon the slumbering girl, heedless of 
the Spanish guides and soldiers who now surrounded him. 
A smile of pleasure sat upon his features, and his nostril 
dilated as if forming some internal plan for her captare. 
Our interpreter now addressed him, but he scarcely mov- 
ed his eyes, which seemed fascinated by the beauty of the 
sleeping girl, while he replied briefly and haughtily to his 
interrogatives, that he was a Brave of the Prairie and 
cared not for any. At this moment Adela awoke, and 
setting up gazed in seeming wonder upon the bold intru- 
der. fcarful of the effect his appearance might create 
upon her already feverish system, I flew to her side, but 
not an vye-lid quivered, not a nerve shook as she looked 
upon the wild savage, but the heightened color of her 





cheek told too truly the pleasure his evident admiration 
gave her. An indefinable rush of emotions was thrilling 
my brain, but I calmly drew my sword and awaited the 
nearer ‘tpproach of the marauding Indian. But the daring 
savage had come as near as he intended, and read, per- 
haps, my resolve in the glance of my eye, for he drew 
back, and wheeling his horse, was soon lost to sight. But 
as he flew over the prairie with the speed of the wind, I 
longed to let fly a bullet which would have stayed his 
‘course forever; prudence, however, forbade the measure, 
jand striking our tents we hurried forward to our place of 
|rendezyous, not without many apprehensive fears of the 
result of our mission to these wild Arabs of America. 
On the third day after the visit of the Indian brave, 
our guides gave notice that we were in sight of the Indi- 
an village or station, where, by appointment, we were to 
mect and treat with their chiefs, and accordingly we com- 
menced our preparations. Several parties of horsemen 
were secn riding in the direction of our tents, and towards 
morning the ground was literally alive with men and 
horses. About two o’clock a deputation of chiefs waited 
upon us, and escorted us to the ground selected to hold 
{the council. Adela hung on my aria, but she did not show 
any womanish alarm at the countless hordes who were 
continually pouring in around us; on the contrary, she 
gazed fearlessly upon the savage multitude, though her 
eye had a restless glance, as if scarching for some object 
which she hoped to see amid the ever moving throng. 
Stranger, I could make your nerves thrill, were I to 
describe to you the wild and savage ceremonies with 
which the wily Indian sought to make an impression on 
the white envoy, sent to treat withthem, but it is enough 
to impose on your patience by relating my own individual 
calamity. Suilice it, that I found the Brave of the Prairie 
to be none ctlier than the son of the first chief, and the 
very first proposition which was made us, as a condition 
of the proposed treaty, was the surrender of Adela into 
ithe hands of the young chief. It was in vain that com- 
janding my feelings, I coolly argued and even trans- 
,cended iny instructions, by the most alluring offers. ‘The 
savages were obstinate, and, amid cries and confusion, 
the council broke up. We procecded to return to the sta- 
tion which we had occupied the preceding night, but 
though dismay and alarm prevailed in our party, yet we 
knew too well the Indian character, not to hide with the 
most scdulous care, every appearance of the kind, and 





paniec by thousands of painted and whooping savages, 
who reseinbled demons more than men, 

Fatigue and exhaustion were visible in the whole party, 
—yet we dared not slumber nor sleep, but watched upo: 








our arms, for we momentarily expected to be att 
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With great order and regularity we marched back, accom- 
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and we resolved to sell our lives as dearly as possible. | 
Adela shared my watch, for sleep had fled from her eyes 
and now for the first time J had an opportunity of speak- 
ing with her relative to the—to the—horrid Sguepree 
of becoming the Wife of a Savage: She did hot > : mt 
that repugnance which I expected she naturally I 
but attributing this to the firmness which even from child-| 
hood had formed her chief characteristic, I gave the assu-| 
rance that, rather than part with her, one dagger should | 
save us both from the knife of the savage, and one grave 
contain us both. Adela did not reply: but stooping her 
head low on her hand, she scemed to muse. ; 

The moon Was at its full, and was throwing its silvery | 
radiance over our little camp, which looked but @ dot upon 
the bosom of the broad prairie. ‘The light fe.! full upon 
the head of Adela, though her faec was avert 1d; and as 
her Jong black tres-es, blown by the n eht wind, swept 
mV cheek, a thousand anculshed thoughts arose Within 
we. Ast looked upon the only tie that bound me to 
society. 1 felt--bitterly felt--that on the faith of that 


vd Should she 


slight girl depended my temporal salvation. © , 
prove fulse to the [ had sos “du yusly instilled 
into her mind—she, the gifted, the be sutilul—prove false 
tothe lessons of ber childhood, TP fel: that the soci il Jaws 
no longer could bind me to hve a slave to their unnatural 
ge geval cays we had continued our retreat, as it 
might justly be termed, when worn out W ith exhaustion 
and suffering, we called a halt. and determined to stop ane 
meet our fate together, be it what it might. Our water 
was entircly exhausted, and our strength barely sufliced 
to set our ‘tent poles. Desperate of consequ nces, We 
took no measures to aveid surprise, and in a few hours the 
whole encampment Was buricd in profound repose. By en 
I, racked as IP was with anxiety for my child, sunk by her 
side in deep sleep, until a loud, shrill, appalling woop, 
None, who have never heard the 


peinedp 





broke our slumber. 
Indian war-cry, can form a conception of its horror. 1 
sprung to my fect only in time to seize my Grawn : word, 
and strike up the weapon of an Indian, who was in the 
act of plunging lis long Spanish kuile in ny breast.— 
Long and desperately we fougit; and my feet several 
times slipped in the crimson thuid which rained from our 
wounds, when my antagonist closed upon me, and head- 
long we fell together. but Thad the advantage of weight, 
and pressing my foe to the earth, P drew the sheatued 
dirk I wore in my bore, and another instant would have 
terminated his life, when Adela seized my arm. * father!” 
she exclaimed, “kill him not! You murdered my mother! 
kill all that would love me!” My hand tel 
powerlesrs—my frame was unners “di. A dageer coul 
not have wounded sv di ‘ply, thougra it had drunk tae vita 
Stranger! she lives the Baipk er The PRAIRIE 
desert, proscribed by Man, and 
lé Repul lix (Lite 


—co not 


| 
id 
] 
blood. 
Brave; and | roam the 
accursed of God.— Zaneseu 
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LMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


CHANCELLOR WYTHE. 
By e pea JUN, 


iieorge Wythe, tie Chancellor of Virginia, was born in 
that state, inthe year 1726, ofa respectable but not atiluent 
family, 2nd war nurtured in the very lap of science: forhis 
mother has been represented to be a lady possessed of ua- 
common endowments and strength ef mind—one who 
watched, not only over the physical, but the moral improves 
ment of her child, and regarded his advancement in know|- 
edge, with all the tender solicitude of a mother. Hler 
mind wasone ef no common ore ! 











she infused its strength 
and vigor into his, and give a practical commentary on 
the advantagesof female education more striking thant 
precepts of a volume. She habituated herselfto couverse 
fluently with him in the Latin language, and he might be 
said to bea el 5 j 





bigy 
alt 
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larsieal scholar from his very eradle. Beyond 
this, however, he had few of those advaatages which the 
‘ijlustrious men of the old world have po 

om 







students and 
ed, and which our thousand literary institutions now pre- 
sent,—his education was limited to reading, writing, and 
4 knowledg of avithiietic. tis earliest friend, and guide 
and instructor, his mother, died in his boyhood, and George 
Wythe, before he had attained his majority, was destitute 
and anerphan, Withouta triend to direct his steps or to 
counsel him as to the course he should pursue, it is not 
surprising that he should have plunged into all the vices 
ind dissipation of youth. Eut a mind like his could not 
tlways be obscured by his moral darkness; and the spark- 
ingot the diamond could still be preceived despite the sur- 
rounding rubbish. At the age of thirty the chains which 
had bound him were broken, the sleeper was awakened 
from his slumbers, and lie was a regenerate and disentiirall- 
edman. By intense and close application to study he re- 
deemed the time which he hid wasted, but he never ceased 


* ¢} ) vilu 
| justice, nor the strong arm of the oppressor, nor tac W ly; 


the law, in the office of a Mr. Lewis, whose daughter he 
subsequently married. His professional career was mark- |) 
ed by all those ennobling traits which distinguish the man || 
of judgment, talents and integrity, and his rise at the bar || 
was steady and sure. He never could admire that feeling |) 
which prompted the skilful advocate to defend an unjust || 
cause, and he was never enlisted on the side of dishonesty || 
or baseness. So punctually scrupulous was he on this!) 
point, that he would choose to either hear the testimony | 
of witness himself, or to take the affidavit of his client to} 
the truth of his story. ‘Those were days of Arcadian’ 
simplicity and inneence, when might could not prevail over 





cunning of the knave, defeat itsends. Without wishing to 
cast an imputation on a profession whieh is loided with 
much undeserved reproach and stale slander, it is to be 
wished that suel was the now prevailing state of things, 
and that lawyers should be a little more serupulous in es- 
pousing the causes of their clients, without being satisfi-| 
ed that their claims were just or their pleas meritorious. 
They would render themselves the guardidy of the spirit 
of the laws which they profess to expound: the conservators 
ofthe public tranquillity and the promoters of human happi- 
Mr. Wythe took an early and an active stand in the! 
ditticulties with the mother country, and though he sway-|| 
ed notthe thunderbolt, nor wielded the shafts of vengeance, 

yet the cool calm steadiness and firianess of Wythe acl 
ed, What the iimpetuosity of Henry could never accomplish. 
Yet his whole soul was with the cause in which he was 
enlisted, and though emphatically a “man of peace,”’ yet 
he was active in raising a company of volunteers to assist 
in guarding his country’s right, and associated with his 
illustrious friend and pupil, Jetferson, he boldly stood forth | 
the advocate of liberty and freedom. But it was not the 
destiny of Wythe to fight his country’s battl-s. Previous 
to the war he was chosen where hisservices were most need- | 
ed, and the weight of his influence was most dceply felt, | 
to the legislature of his native state, of which dignitied 


and illustricus body he was a most etlicient member, and 


Hess. 





s1eV- 


was chosen speaker of the house of Burgesses, the duties |) 


of which station were discharged, as might be expected, | 
from a iman of his exalted character. ‘The day of trial at 
length arrived, and Mr. Wythe was deputed to Congress, 
and was one of that immortal body who declared them- 
selves “free and independent,” and one who sanctioned the 
high minded pledge which they gave tothe world with his) 
name. In November, of that memorable year, he was! 
appointed to the task as one of the committee of revising | 
the lawsof Virginia. ‘The manner in which that committee 

discharged the trust is emblazoned on the pages of our 

nation’s history. as it struck a deep blow at the ruot of those 

aristocratical mstitutions which were then our inheritance, 
and promoted essentially the cause of liberty and equal 
rights throughout the world; and it is engraven on the} 
tumv-stone of one of that committee, as the highest trib- 


lute which can be paid to his memory, that he he was), 
‘author of the statutes for religious freedom in \ irginia.” |) 


| They abolished the right of primogeniture, converted estates 
i tail inte fee simple, and gave the first impetus to those 
changes which destroyed the dominions of the monarchs of 
the old world in America forever. In June, 1779, they | 
completed their Jabors, and although they failed in their, 
| propossed system of education and amelioration of the code 
| of punisnmient, yet their services will ever be felt and, 
gratefully remembered. Under the new system, Mr.! 
Wythe was appoited a Judge of equity, and subsequently 
Chancellor, which oilice | 


! 





iG. So limited was his salary during the greater period 
of that time, that he was turced to accept of the law pro- 


fussorship in William and Mary college, to increase the 


wweans of livelihood; for it could not be supposed that he 
Who had never fattened on the spoils of iniquity, nor shar- 
edin the plunder of the unwary and unsuspecting, should 
be rich. die was a member of the Virginia convention, 
waich adopted the federal constitution, and to which he 


gave his warm support, and he twice presided over the col-| 


lege of electors and gave a republican vote. It being once 


his fortune to vote for lis former pupil and steady triend,' 


‘Thomas Jetierson. 

brief account of the life and scr- 
Bat let not the historian here 

It is tue province of tue biographer, not 

merely to detail iacts, but to furnish examples worthy of 


~~ 


Sucit is a succinct ane 
vices of George Wytie. 


drop the pen. 


imitation, and the example of Wythe is rite with instruc- | 


tion. Sve mark his promising boyhood and rejvice in the 
vrilliancy of tie prospect. Steruer manhood arrives, the 
aspect is dreary, and the brow is clouded with sorrow. The 
rising sun ef genius, Which gave promise of'a glorious day, 
is enshrouded in Kut the soul cannoy rest in tais 
torper; it aspires toa higher end better state of existence. 
Iie burst tue bonds which contined him, and achieved a 
more triumphant victory thin that of any conqueror: it 
Was a Victory over himselt—it was the triumph of the 


, 
pivoni. 


intellect over the passions—a triumph which elevated him 
at once from the deptis of sorrow and degradation, to the 


station which he so proudly and ably tilled. It is such 


i} 


»he filled till his death, in June, | 


self-conqueror deserves a like crown of laurels, and a yet 
higher meed of praise, for his are more fierce, persevering 
and relentless enemies—his own vices and faults, Bitter|y 
as he lamented the loss and misapplication of his earj;-. 
years, yet his close and persevering attention to the ene 
ness of his profession, and his exemplary and useful Jif, 
redeemed his earliest faults and follics. To the youne 
man, who too eager in the pursuit of pleasure, has contract. 
ed dissipated habits, the story of Wythe is all worthy o¢ 
imitation. He may, by one vigorous eilort—one exert 


: . ertion 
of his will, become an ornimentto society. No one eg. 
: I 


‘Joyed a more unblemished reputation, and to his plain anq 


abstemious manners and inward peace of mind, may be 
attributed his green old age and his long and continued 
usefulness. As a man of of benevolent and philanthropic 
feelings, Howard himself scarcely surpassed our distig. 
guished Aimerican—and it was his constant endeavor ty 
alleviate human sufferings, and promote human happiness 
As the constant friend of the blacks, the highest jad 


icial 


jofficer of Virginia did not disdain to become their instructor 


—and itis related of him that he taught a colored boy jn 
his family, the Greek language. But it is on the discharge 
of his duties as a judge and chancellor that the solid bas,s 


lof his reputation is founded, and he stands in that respect 


upon an eminence to which we look up with teelings oj 
admiration and veneration. Eievated above the storms 
and tempests to which the lives of great men are too oftey 


‘subject, he stood like the snow capped peak of some jofty 


‘mountain, an object of profound respect and attention, 
superior to earth and e:nulous of its native Heaven. He 
sought not the praise of men, nor the empty applause of the 
crowd, butseeimed only intentupon rendering to every man 
that which was his due. The guilty trembled at the bar of 
his jadgment seat, and the innocent rejoiced in a protector 
powertul, more by the weight of an unimpeachable chay- 
acter, than by the law’s array with which he was surround- 
ed. When he pronounced judgment, none murmured at 
his decisions, for theirjudge was inflexibly just. Although 
surpassed by many other legal worthies in facility and 
dispatch of business, yet he heard patiently, and decid. 
ed promptly and correctly, and seemed anxious to have 
nothing unheard that would elicit truth. He wasno friend 
to that ingenuity which would ‘*make the worse appear 
\the better cause,” nor to genius which would sell itself fur 
bise purposes. In his charge and fees he was more moder- 
ate than a due attention to his own interests required, and 
he was never known to accept a solitary cent while at the 
bar for any service beyond the ordinary and legal costs. 
ile was, indeed, the model of a just judge—one, to use 
the language of an impassioned orator, **before the splendor 
of whose genius and virtues men bowed with respectful 
deference.” The annals of the old world may produce 
judges of equal sanctity of character, but none so happy 
in his life aud death. His memory is dear indeed to the 
profession, aud it is firm as the adamantine rock which, 
surcound our country.—Buffalo Literary Inquirer. 





adie 
| MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


| THE INSPIRED GAMESTER. 


The leading incident in the popular melodrama called 
ithe * Brigand,” is taken from an old English anecdote 
in Which an Archbishop and a tief occupy the places of 
Mazzaroni and the Steward. The French dramatist, 
from whose play Planche translated the Brigand, doubt- 
less saw that the accident was effective, and accordingly 
usel it: but as the anecdote may not be known to our 
‘readers generally, we give it in its original form: 

An archbishop of Canterbury, making a tour into the 
country, Stopped at an inn for refreshinent. Being at the 
window, he observed at a distzunee, in a solitary wood, a 
iwell-dressed man, alone, talking and acting a kind of 
part. 

The prelate’s curiosity was excited to know what the 
stranger was avout, and accordingly sent some of his ser- 
vants to observe him, and hear what he was rehearsing. 
But they bringing back an answer fir from satisfactory, 
his Gyrace resolved to go himself. He accordingly repair- 
‘ed to the wood, ordering his attendant to keep ata dis- 
tance. He addressed the stranger very politely, and was 
janswered with the same civility. A conversation having 
, been once entered into, though not without interruptions 
by an ovcasional soliloquy, his grace asked what he was 
jabout. ** fam at play,” he replied. * At play!’ said the 
iprelate; ‘and with whom! you are all alone.” « J] 
\own Sir,” said he, * you do not perceive my antagonist, 
but Tam playing with God.” + Playing with God! (his 
lordship thinking the man out of his mind,) this is a very 
jextraordinary party; and pray what game, Sir, are you 
jplaying !” * At chess, Sir.” The archbishop smiled ; 
| but the nran seeming peaceable, he was willing to amuse 
| himself with a few more questions. ‘And do you play 
jfor any thing Sir!” “Certainly.” “ You cannot have 
|jany great chance, as your adversary must be superior to 
you.’ ‘ He does not take any advantage, but plays mere- 


lamenting the loss of the inmost valuable and useful part of victories: whici raise the standard of human character and ||jy as a man.” * Pray, Sir, when you win or lose, how 
= lif ‘tered the Greek 1 atiu Jans os exalt one above the co: . oxs ria 9 ye 
his life. Me mastered the Greek and Latin languages’ exalt ene above the common herd. An Alexander may |! do you settle your accounts” « V ery exactly and punc- 


se 


- 


without an instructor, and applied himself to the study of prevail by meaus of mere physical superiority; but the||tually, I we you.” * av , 
A pny Pp || tually, I promme you. ndeed+.pray, how tands your 
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came!” The stranger, after muttering something to| 
himself, said, “I have just lost it.” ** And how much 
nave you lost!” ‘ Fifty guineas.” ‘* That is a great 
cum; ow do you intend paying it? does God take your) 
money?” ‘No, the poor are his treasurers: he always! 
sends some worthy person to receive the debt; you are) 
at present the purse-bearer.” Saying this, he pulled out | 
lis purse, and, counting fifty guineas, put them into his) 
Grace’s hand, and retired, saying, ‘He should play no} 
more that day.” } 

The prelite was quite fascinated; he did not know) 
what to make of this extraordinary adventure. He view-| 
ed the money, and found the guineas all good ; recalled | 
all thnt had passed, and began to think there must be || 
something in this man more then he had discovered.— || 
iTowever, he continued his journey, and applied the mo- || 
ney to the use of the poor, as he had been directed. 

Upon his return, he stopped at the same inn, and per- || 
ceiving the same person again in the wood, in his former | 
situation, he resolved to have a little further conversation | 
with him, and went alone to the spot where he was.—| 
The stranger was a comely man, and the prelate could | 
not help viewing him with a kind of religious veneration, | 
thinking, by this time, that he was inspired to do good in 
this uncomimon manner. The prelate accosted him as an 
old acquaintance, and familiarly asked him how the 
chance stocd since they had last met. ‘Sometimes for | 
me and against me; I have both lost and won.” “ And} 
ure you at play now?” “ Yes, Sir, we have played sev-| 
eral games to day.’ “And who wins!” * Why, Sir, at! 
present the anvantage is on my side; the game is just) 
over; I have a fine stroke, checkmate, there it is.”” ** And | 
pray, Sir. how much have you won!” ‘ Five hundred | 
cuineas.” ‘That is a handsome sum; but how are you | 
tobe paid?” “J pay and receive in the like manner ; he | 
always sends me some good rich man when I win; and| 
you, my lord, are the person. God is remarkably punctu- 
ul upon these occasions.” 

The archbishop had received a very considerable sum 
en that day: the stranger knew it, and produced a pair 
of pistols by way of receipt. “The prelate found himself 
under the necessity of delivering up his cash; and by 
this time discovered the divine, inspired gamester, to be 
neither more nor less than a thief. His lordship had, in} 
the course of his journey, related the first part of this 
adventure, but the latter part he prudently took great 
pains to conceal. 








DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Turkey axp Ecypr.—The intelligence communicated 
in the Gazette of Thursday, of the probable renewal of 
hostilities between the Grand Sultan and the Pasha of 
Egypt, naturally leads us to take a survey of the latter 
province, as it seems remarkable that a subordinate should 
waye war with his superior, unless his ultimate object is 
the independence of the country over which he is placed. 
Mohammed Ali is, like the Sultan himself, an innovator 
on the antiquated customs of the Moslems, and as such has 
shown himself of a spirit beyond the generality of his 
countrymen. Arbitrary inshg gle, he has yet so applied 
his power, as to effect a partia#egeneration of the realm 
of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies. His standing army is not 
composed of Turks and Memalukes, like that of his pre- 
decessors, but of native troops organized by European 
discipline; and in order that those who are called to the 
rank of officers may understand their duty, he has found- 
ed several military schools, in which gunnery, fortification, 
mathematics, &c. are taught, and a military college at 
f‘airo, for the support of which he allows upwards of 
s70,400 annually. He, of course, began his system with 
European teachers, principally, we believe, French, but 
that he might carry it into full effect, he sent a number of 
young men to England, Itely, and France, that they might 
quality themselves for taking the places of the foreigners. 
Ife introduced tne culture of cotton a few vears ago, and 
established a cotton manufactory at Cairo, the success at- 
tending which projects may be inferred from the facts of 
his having exported considerable quantities of cotton-wool 
to Liverpooland cotton-yarn toCaleutta. Other products 
have also claimed his attention, particularly silk, flax,and | 
the sugarcane. These,it is true, he nearly monopolises | 
himself, so that his subjects derive comparatively littie in-| 














glory. In the mean time, it is worthy to remark, he has, 
by his admirable police, brought the country into such a 
state of regularity, that a foreign traveler is now as safe 
there as in France orGermany. No fears, it is said, need 
now be entertained of robbery or assassination.—Balt. 
Gazette. 


Ampition.—For I amone, though young, yet old enough 
to know Ambition is a demon; and I fly from what I fear. 
And Fame has eagle wings, and yet she mounts not as! 
high as man’s desires: When all is gained, how little! 
then is won! And yet to gain that little, how much is lost! 
Let us once aspire, and madness follows. Could we but 
drag the purple from the hero’s heart; could we but tear 
the laurel from the poct’s throbing brain, and read their 
doubts, their dangers, theirdespair, we might learn a 
greater lesson than we shall ever acquire by musing over} 
their exploits or their inspiration. Think of unrecognized! 
Cwsar, with his wasting youth, weeping over the Macc-| 
donian’s young career! Could Pharsalia compensate for! 
those withering pangs! View the obsenre Napoleon,' 
starving inthe streets of Paris! What was St. Helena to 
the bitterness of such existence! ‘The visions of past; 
glory might illumine even that dark imprisonment; but to! 
be conscious that his supernatural energies might pass a- 
way Without creating their miracles—can the wheel or the 
rack rival the torture of such a suspicion! T.o! Byron, 
bending o’er his shattered lyre, with inspiration in his very | 
rage. And the pert taunt could sting even this child of 
light. ‘To doubt of the truth of the creed in which you 
have been nurtured is not so terrific as to doubt respecting 
the intellectual vigor on whese strength you have staked 
your happiness. Yet these were mighty ones; perhaps 
the records of the world will not yield us three more to 
be their mates. Thentremble, ye whose cheek glows too! 
warmly at their names! Who would be more than man! 
should fear lest he be Jess. 

Yet there is hope—there should be happincss—for them 
—foraJl! Kind nature, ever mild, extends her fond arms! 
to her truant children, and breathes her words of solace. 
As we weep to her indulgent and maternal breast, the 
exliausted passions, one by one, expire, like gladiators in| 
yon huge pile, that has made barbarity sublime. Yes!! 
there is hope and joy—and itis here! 

Wherethe breeze wanders through a perfumed sky, and| 
where the beautiful sun illumines beauty. On the poet’s | 
form, and on the conqueror’sarch,thy beam is lingering!) 
ft lingers on the shattered porticoes that once shrouded | 
froia thy overpowering glory, the lords of earth; it lingers: 
upon the ruined temples that, even in their desolation are! 
yet sacred! ’Tis gone, as if in sorrow! Yet the woody 
lake still blushes with thy warm kiss; and still the rosy 
light tinges the pine that breaks the farthest heaven! 

A heaven all light. all beauty, and all love!) What 
imarvel men should worship in these climes? And loa 
small and single cloud is sailing in the immaculate ether, 
burnished with twilight, like an Olympian chariot from 
above, with the fair vision of some graceful god! 











Tyranny.—Theore has becn much talk, and much writ- 
ing, about tyranny and (yran/s; and generally, speakers 
and writers upon this topic, direct our minds to the ac-! 
tions of ancient and modern sceptred MNeros, to whom! 
nations enslaved have bowed. the servile knee.—But we 
may not look for tyrants, upon thrones only.—-The experi- 
ence of every day shews, that tyranny may exist in the 


to avoid the quicksands and weather the storms that 
threaten shipwreck. We are members of one great family! 
we are traveling the same road, and shall arrive at the same 
goal. We breathe the free air, we are subject to the same 
bounty, and we shall all lie down on the besom of the same 
mother. Jt is not becoming then that brother should hate 
brother; it is not proper that friend should deceive friend: 
itis not right that neighbor should injure neighbor. We 
pity that man who can harbor enmity against his fellow; 
he embitters his own existence. Let us tear from our eyes 
the colored medium that invests every object with the 
green hue of jealousy and suspicion; turn a deaf ear to 
the tale of scandal; breathe the spirit of charity from our 
lips; and from our hearts let the rich cushings of human 
kindness swell up as from a fountain, so the “golden age” 
will become no fiction, and the ‘island of the blessed’ bloom 
inmore than Hesperian beauty. 


Unwe cone visrrors.—A singular case occurred not 
jong since in England, which caused some talk and much 
surprise among medical men. A widow woman, Ann 
Liddel, at Carlisle, was admitted into the Dispensary 
there, in consequence of a swelling in her face, attended 
with the most excruciating pain. Various methods were 
tried to give hey relief; internal applications, embroca- 
tions, fomentations,—blisters and leeches, were all tried 
at various times, but without success. At length the Di- 
rectors of the establishment, after a consultation, directed 
the maxillary antrum, or hollow part of the cheek bone, 
which appeared to be the seat of pain, to be opened. 
After injecting some decoction of bark for a few days, an 
ugly locking insect was extracted, about an inch Jong and 
as thick as a goose quill. “he had a remission of pain 
for a few hours, but it returned.—-and another insect was 
seen at the orifice, which however, could not be extracted 
until after a few days, and afterwards the fragments of a 
third were taken out, when she felt greatly relieved, and 
it was hoped that she would completely recover. Mrs. 
Liddel is G0 years of age, and has been for many years 
addicted to the immoderate use of snuff.—Journal. 


VIRGINIA TWO CENTURIES AGO.—The colonization of 
Virginia was commenced at Jamestown in May, 1607, by 


|, a company of one hundred persons. 


In 4 months the 100 dwindled to 50, and soon after to 
38. 

In 1609 the colony had been increased by successive 
reinforcements to 500 souls. 

Six months afterwards it had dwindled to 60. 

In iG11 the population had increased again to 200. 

In 3622, when the number of settlers had become still 
greater, 347 men, women, and children were destroyed by 
the Indians. 

In 1624, to use the words of Chief Justice Marshall, 
“about £150,060 sterling had been expended in planting 
the colony, and more than 9,060 persons had been sent 
from Europe to people it; and yet ct the end of 17 years, 
the population was reduced to 1,800 persons.” 


Porvnarity.—There are som? in community who, 
chamelionlike, take the color of every thing they touch: 
whoare so condecending as to coincide with whatever is 
said or done. They will practice vice with the vicious, 
advocate virtue with the virtuous: will doubt with the 
sceptic, and profess a veneration for religion with the pious. 
Is any thing unpopular among the people where they sare, 





breasts of puny souls, the census of whose subjects,| 
might be enumerated or set down, in the simple little| 
figure 2,or3,—upon whom, every little device is put in 
sucaking practice, in order to make tliem fvel their de- 
pendence.—The difference between the two characters is 
this,—the monarch who oppresses his subjects, has the ex- 
cuse of education, and the fact of having, as it were, 
been born a ruler, to palliate his excesses in some mea- 
sure; but the miniature tyrant having perhaps little, or no 
education of any kind, and bern aniidst thousands his su- 
perior in many points, has nothing but a naturally deprav- 
ed mind to oifer as an apology for tyrannizing over the 
minds of those whom providence, or eecident may have 
placed under his temporary control; and notwithstanding 
he may breathe the atmosphere of freedoms country, and 
thongh he may periodically rend tire air with well tarn- 
ed perfeds, to the praises of Liberty!--still lic is a ty- 
rant—still is he destitute of a single ¢; that pure, 
celestial firc, that warms the bosoim of the patriot and 
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dividual advantage from thei: but then the enormous | 
revenuc he cerives is appropriated for the national benetit. 
It has been a wonder to many, that Mohammed Ali has! 
not declared Egypt independent of the Porte: but various | 
considerations may have deterred him, such, for instance, | 
as those arising trom tie fear of arousing a hostile spirit} 
in the minds of the people, against ene who should dare | 
to treat the Sultan as only a temporal sovereign, true} 
Mahometans regarding him as the spiritual head of the| 
faith, and the representative of the Prophet. Other per-| 
sons have imagined that he wishes to supplant the Sultan, | 
and therefore delays a proclamation of independence till| 
matters are more nearly mature for his purposes. How-,| 
ever these things may be, it is almost certain, that. should | 
his policy be continued by his successors, Egypt will, 
before many years, attain to something like her pristine | 
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j pind uthropist.—And thouga he may be hailed asa pat- 
| riot by a few short-sighted and self-interested friends, yet 
j will he travel to the grave, filled with a consciousness 
jthat, as he never cherished a-gingle permanently good 
feeling for his species, he can desc?veeuly their execra- 
tion and conteinpt. ™ 





NOBLE SENTINENT.—This is an agreeable world aftery 
all. if we would only bring ourseives to look at the 
objects that surround us in tbeir truc light, we should 
see beauty where before we beheld deforinity, and listen 
to harmony, where we could before hear nothing but dis- 
cord. ‘To be sure there is a great deal of anxiety and 
vexation to meet; we cannot expect to sail upon a summer 
sea for ever; yet if we preserve a calin eye and a steady 








it aflords them sufficient ground to reject it, and talk 
against it. Such persons deservedly lose the confidence 
of all honest and consistent people. For they at one time 
advocate the opinions which they oppose at another, and 
then when they are with others, turn against them.—Such 
persons are like flood trash floating upon the surface of a 
river, and taking every new direction with the current, 
and are unlike those substances with sufficient weight to 
[sink to the bottom of the stream.—Werald and Watchman. 





Some humane person has afiixed handbills to the pumps, 
cautioning those who are heated against drinking water. 
*Botheration,’ said an Trishman, ‘only look at that—one 
says. don’t drink any of the creathur, my darling, for it 
will be the death on ye; anotuer says don’t drink any water 
honey, or you will be kilt outright. By the powers, Ill 
mix the whiskey and water in equal parts, and chate bot! 
of emv—N. Y. Eve. Slar. 

A certain physician, when he visited his rich patients, 
always went into their kitchens and shook hinds with the 
cooks.’ ‘*My goodfriends,” said he, «I owe you much, for 
you confer great favorsupon me. Your ski!!, your ingenious 
and palatable art of poisoning, enables us medical men to 
ride in carriages:—without your aid we should be compell- 
ed to go on foot and be starved. 
| Deuicate FLATTERY.—In Hungerford market. a lady 
laying.her hand on a joint of veal, said to the butcher, «J 
think, MFMR, this veal is not quite so white as usual.” 
“Put on your Plove, Madam,” replied the dealer, ‘and 
you’il think differently?” 

DEGREES OF DRUNKENNESS.=-Thesc, according to the au- 
thor of the * Frolics of Puck,’»are five; ‘First, fresh; 
secondly, emphatic; thirdly, glorious; fourthly, uproarious;. 





hand, we can so trim our sails, and manage our helm as 


and lastly, insensible.” 


et * 
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FOREIGN C ORRESPONDENC E. 


FAY’s EAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


Traveling troubles--juvenile becgars--distant view of the Alps—per- |! 
jlous meeting of carriages. 


Aus pnaa.—My eX} janation was made, but not credited. 
How could they be le tters to a lady, when they were ob- 
viously addressed toa geutleman! Wheat were all those 
mysterious marks on the back! ‘They must be detained. 
I inust be detained. ‘The matter must be submitted to a 
ahigher authority. Might I have the letters! The re- 
quest was received with a laugh of derision. No, no, 
the commandant at Ventimiglia would decide what was 
to be done. Three or four soldiers stood solemnly con- 
aulting about it. I saw one or two ie me out to sever- 
al newcomers. ‘That is the onc.’ ‘There was quite a 
commotion. 

“What is the reason,” inquired he who appeared to be 
the principal, ‘that you did not put these inthe post at 


Marseilles!” 
{ hesitated, but my Mnglish friend came to my assist- 
ance. 


“Why, don’t you see,” said the honest stranger, with 
great simplicity, “the postage would have be enormous.” 

“Ah, ah, my friend,” replied the other, then it was 
to cheat the mail, eh!” 

The package was delivered toa lusty soldier, with di- 
rections to take me before the commandant at Ventimig- 
lia. In the meantime, the baggage of my friend was un- 
dergoing 2 similar inspection, hey were very inquisi- || 
tive respecting a box of soda powders, and held a 
consultation over a patent imsteum nt for the 
water. He was, however, at lei released, and we 
put forward, our guard sneunted on ‘the coach box. 

The country from Menlouc to Ventimigha, displays a 
repetition of the same extraordinary and romantic scene- 
ry which had thrilled us in the morning. 

Near Ventimiglia, we aecidently met the commissary of 
the police; again were we stopped, anda new explanation 
was necessary. He secmed, however, more of a yentle- 
man than the gang whom we had just left behind, and |) 
went so far as to say that he -¢hought” he understood my 
case. ‘Taking, therefore, my passport. letters, and expla- 
nation, he volunteered himself to co before the comand. 
ant, leaving the cuard to sto the inn. Ven 


suort 


boiling of }} 





accompany u 


haveseen. [tis surrounded by lig clits, 
remarkably high, and the streets peeuliarly narrow, cold, 
and gloomy. We drove to the hotel, down a street so 
steep that a guide was necessary to hold the horses, and 
mounted by a tall flight of steps into our apartinents, 
which commanded a singular view, with just sucit a ghost 
of a river as the Paglion, winding by the town. Atteran 
excellent dinner, thougi: our feet rested upon a naked brick || 
floor, the commissary oi police returned with the 
agreeable intelligence that Pimay proceed with my let- 
ters. He has examined cur passports and tinds us to be 
honest American travelers; but he adds, if a common 
peasant of the country had been cetected in such a vio- 
lation of the laws, he would have been condemned to pay 
live hundred francs. 
de fray the expenses of the guard. 

The next worning we were summoned to the voiture || 
before daybreak, and rumbled over the long bridge of the 
river, whose : sandy bed could be dimly seen on either side, |} 


‘The houses are 


the 


still wearing the impress of the heavy torrent winch of: 
ten sweeps along its caak . As morning dawned we 
opened the large carriage-windows, and the first object 
which presented itself was a fat cheeked little beggar- 


y in an attitude of prayer, and with a countenance 
audied solemnity. soliciting alins. ‘These little 
drels, bred up to beggary as : excite not much 


scoun- 


i pros ‘sslOl, 


sympathy in my boswin. They are oiten exceedingly 

healthy and cherry-cher ked, and although they profess to 
be hungry, it requires but a secend glance to detect their 
theatrical airs, and to perceive how they study stage el-]| 





! 
fect. Twas addressed on the terrace 
mutilated, timid-lockine, liapin 
drooping weakness and proftuund 
sing his solicitation, he passed me with a mutte: 
and turning my head. } saw him 
gait and resume his sp 
of them beg laughingly 


rv poor, 





hunulity. but upon rela; 





cd curse, 
fill into a more natural 
ris with his companions. Some 

ith a roguish persuasion, at 
times irresistible. You will also be surprised into charity 
more than once by a child with fresh flowers, its little 
naked feet patting along over the flinty stones after the 
carriage, and once or twice | have remarked a lusty vira- 
«o, or athletic fellow, thrusting forwards towards us some 
pretty little creature to touch our hearts with its infantile 
simplicity, while they themselves remained behind. A 
whole crowd of these vagrants sometimes assail the car- 
riage, eight - ten atatime. No refusal can shake them 
otf. They cling to you in spite of the sternest negative, 


in spite of the whip of the driver, running With the hor- 
ses, reciting, in the most affecting tone, 
ty evidently not extemporaneous. 


some long entrea- 


As it was, we were only required to} 


} 


curiosity led meto rambl: 


, 
\wliding through these halls, 


jcarve «l and antique benches and old paintings, even yet 











At St. Remeo we took coffee and milk, a necessary re- ||may be termed tremendous. The road is frightfully nar- 
freshment to the fatigued traveler. Our hotel was a lofty |}row and abrupt in its turns. A commencement has been 
and striking old structure. I involuntarily paused to look ||made to guard it with low parapet walls, but as yet, the 
above and around me, at its very threshold. It had been ||are only found at long intervals, and then for the distance 
once a jesuitical covent; and the high windows, the of a few yards, and mostly over the lofty stone arches 
lofty shadowy hall, the vaulted ceilings, the time-worn, |thrown across the chasins. 

The road between Albenga and Finale is unu sualiy 
dangerous. The clitls are ragged, bare and gigantic, 
The world of vegetation lies far, far below - Your path 
runs in sharp angles. In the course of half an hour you 
iface every point of the compass. ‘The surrounding scene 
levery moment becoming more desolate; the road higher, 
|narrower, more ex; nosed and aj ppalling. Sometimes, and 
always s ascend: 1g, it penetrates along ‘the > sides of a deep- 
iy-indented promontory, where you lose the sea, and hang 
upon the brink of a yawning gulf, yet higher 


i — 


| bore traces of its early uses. 
While our hostess was preparing her welcome beverage, 
» through the gloomy and gothic | 
building, which fully satisfied my conceptions of a genu- | 
ine old ‘conve nt. | fancied the monks in times of yore 
with their sandalled feet and |} 
shaven heads. The penances here inflicted, the solitude, 
the piety, perhaps the wretcliedness or the crimes of vanish- | 
edages. My reverie was interrupted by the arch face ofa 





! 





beholding, 


boy, winking and making signs for me to follow; running | above you, on the opposite precip ce, the small line of 

ito me then with a pecuhar meaning in his countenance, || white Which mark s the passag? to be yet surmounted, 

he drew me gently toa secluded room of which the door was || Occasionally, in turning the edge of these wild cliffs, you 
| 


ajar. 
jcharmed steps. 
ling statue; no iramertal picture, but the de 
lvery aged man stretched upon a bed, with a face 


jas white as his snowy hair 


deafened by the din of tueir vociferous and unusucl solic: |) as gusts of wind began to blow with violence, 
litations. 


| plsses 


jarias, OF A pair destitute of legs, oreach of whom has but | 
jan eye; fe flows: who find their i 
leient to strike 
}It would be odd to hae ir how ions Vv: hued hein r respective | 


re Iman nature, and being 1m 
ful inutilations. 
ithe strength of a broken back, dot mineering over a young- | 


lhave not yet fully decided, 
joljects of 
ithe treasures of this Mden land, are not, in reality, to be} 
timiglia has the most foreign appearance ofall the towns we |] 





air Oi] 


jislace for these 
}you; a Vi 


| 
| 
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jand 


| 
“ 
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l dow 


| 


of land, 


1 
} level road isa Juni 
i uve trek : eas 
i! 
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i 
llad eame to the carriage window, and 


iwild distance b 
hoy, six or seven years old; his hands clisped energetical-}j prives you of breath. Yeu strive in 


I entered in doubt of what novelty was to greet my | 


ppear to be driving directly off the brink, and the appa- 
\las, it was no novelty; no half breath- 


ap 

rent danger, at length, became so greit thata descent 

\from the carriage was moved and carried nem. Coit., and 

and lands |\« yne or two brief, but enthusiastic, and, I had reason to 

rand flowing beard. ||believe, really sincere addresses were delivered in favor of 

We drove off, through a crowd of mendi icants, half j|the measure. Perhaps we were the more urged to this 

and our 

The door of an Htalian inn is a great gather ing || Vetturino has a trick of le aving his horses, walking, with 
gentry. They fight ereh “other to ret at |) enviable indiifere nee, some twenty yards auead, or stop- 

rascal rough iy dragged to the ground a loping behind to skim a stone off into the immense void. 

\little wreteh, who, hav in 5 niunbly climbed upon || ‘The oft-quoted description of Edgar here presented it- 

ith »wheel, was likely to supersede him. The extent to||self to the memory of all, and the pk: ice where we stood 

lwhich be mrerary is cprried on in "ioe countries almost ||\Was much more worthy a theine for the immortal poet’s 

credit. You frequently find a kind of partne:z ‘ship || genius than the small cliff of Dover: 

ntered into between them. 7 Wo poor creatures wit! rout | “Stand still. How fearful 

And dizzy ‘tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

ndividu: uy mis ery insulli- The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 

the passing vary thus eombine their stock. |  Simwsare w zrvene hairs Half way down 

Methinks, he seems no bizger than his head: 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 

Diminish’d to her cock; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 

| That on the unnumber'd idle peblJes chafes, 

ho other| Cannot be heard so high; I'll look no more; 

a litnp in his gait. I | Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

whether even those revolting | Topple down headlong.” 

distress, Who crawl, with crippled gait, among | 


| 
| 
i 
} 
' 


sad body of a}! 





forous 


rags Th 





intirmities im sous ant od franc P 1eces, Inve rting the plan of | 
t fortunate in the most dread- | 


' 
I ean une y an emacitted vagabond, on| 


ler member of the tirm, who had, unfortunately, 
recommendatien than a hair lip, or 


As we advanced higher than rp had yet been, a man 
upon the summit was despatched ahead ‘by our vetturino 
to warn hiin of the approach of any other carriage, as ve- 
jhicles can pass each other only in certain hellows scooped 
out in the face of the rock. ‘Thus lifted into the clouds, 
jtnd chilled by the watery vapors, we mounted the last 
ie elevation, and came to the end of the mountain, which 
|| terininated in one stupendous precipice, at the base of 
which lay the town of Finale. Fields beautifully laid 
out in figures, which again presented the appearance of a 
rich carpet. The beach, a broad half circle of snowy 
sand. While the panting horses were resting behind us, 
something which made him laugh, the blind eye opened, || we paused to gaze on this extraordinary scene, the more 
and le eajoyed the joke as much as any of us. While|/remarkable as it was quite sudden aad unexpected. But 
walking tuo, as bam continu ally in the habit of doing, I how were we to descend from this eminence! This was 
have been beset with one, and detected four or five others || one of the numerous class of questions more easily asked 
in the back groun d, watch the tate of the first appli-| than answered. <A broad, straight road appeared on the 
eation, like timid claim aaa 8 of some estate at law, whe H plain far beneath us, = we crazed cautiously down on it 
jcautiously await the decision of a collateral case before || from the fearful ridge o aprecipice. Ali aived yards on 
jthey venture to bring their own action. A Jour left, a zig-zag a was cut downthe bank of a moun- 

At Oneglia we breakfast ef ind had a noble view of||tain, in angles so acute, that the lines seemed al:avst par- 
the snowy Alps inthe distance. We reached Albenga at|lallel, but of which the declivity was so steep, that the 

light, and a tu uly rode over some of those splendid pre-|j idea of descending even on foot, was received at the first 

moonlight. In iui from the carriage win- | glance with perfec st ineredulity, and as amere joke. A 

Vcould frequently sce nothing but the sea, anda || returning voiture, however, presently appeared mounting 

‘low. At tines this is frightful. It de-|\these galleries, toiling carefully up a hundred yards one 

vain to look away,|| way, then turning directly to measure the same distance 

when another voiture passes, the ends of tt 12 axles ||in the contrary direction. The passage is more formida- 

graze. your wheel nears the brink. ble in appearance than reahty. It is safe enough at least 

th in the ocean. rood by to lite. for pedestrians. When halt wav to the base , turning our 

fies esupwards, we beheld our carriage almost perpendicu- 

\larly over our heads in the act of passing the other voi- 

\/ture on the outside. "The wheel must have been within a 

\|few inches of the brink, andthe bod y of the vehicle a; “pa 
The ocean glittered in the |! rently overhung the abyss. It sto; ped for a ymen 

> which fell from the heavens till we ap-!! he other passed between it and the rock. Had the 

loily- |! wheels grazed, destruction was inevitrble. Bat the stout 

» held his piace steadily on the box; the careless 

thing peenliar and unde-|! postillion eracked his whip, the two carriages were seen 


romarded as mere idler. { remember one | 
ran swiltly along, || 
custom is, begging in the most heart-rending || 
le pointed to lis mouth, and made us under- 

stand that le had nothing to eat; we gave him some ap- 
ples and biscuits, and, looking out when he stopped, I saw 
him joined by two others, to whom he revealed his spoils, 
who appeared lauguing with hita very heartily.| 
Another youth, with only one eye, and a look of perfect 
wrete after assailed us, but happer ung to do 
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Never was the: ft, still, and brilliant night 

which we entered Albenga. The giddy 
heights were, at length, all passed, and the carriaze rol- 
led rar 


than that on 


a Reicks 
idly along a 


radian 
proached the town, and rode al eg the outside or jts 
turretted wal!s: 
‘ ‘ 
Yo an A:necriean there is some 


th wds of wh le 
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| Vetturin 





finable in the s gut of a welled town, ony in entering a |to separate in safety, though actnuily tottering with the 
city through a bigh-arched gate. That of Albenga, in}! weight of cumbrous baggawve, My tists unclenched them- 
this dim light, produced quite an imposing efiect. Weliselves with the force of a bow suddenly unstrung, and by 
passed from the beautiiul rural scenes of nature at once in|'the relief of a lengthened respiration, I found T had not 


to its dark, 
the stones; 


voiture 


rumbled over! breathed fora minute. As our driver overtook us ona 
paused to give us way; the}!round trot, his invitation to re-enter the carriage was re- 
children stopped from their noisy sports, and stood with||ceived with a polite negative, and a few moments atter, 
their backs to the houses. We looked out uj ion the eaves {| the retreating wheels died away upon the pavement of the 
and heavy buttresses of the buildings almost mecting, tar||town where we were to breakfast, and we were left to en- 
above our heads, and actually joined by lioy at leisure a survey of the surrounding grand and novel 
arches, and the white moonlight elanti ing half w ay dow n||s pectacle.—New- York Mirror. 
into the deep lanes. Yes, we are inde: ‘din Italy. 

As the day dawned, after our departure trom Albenga, 
we found ourselves in full view of the glittering sea, and! 
ascending another mountain, which, without exaggeration, | 
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The Russian Government has published an extremely 
severe ukase against all Rusian subjects residing out of 
the empire without permission. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE WREATH OF MEMORY. 





BY J. N. M'JILTON. 





Bind a wreath of beauteous flowers, 
The brightest and the best; 
Andiay it on yon lowly spot, 
Where love and Lelia rest. 
Go place the wreath at Lelia’s head, 
And wateh if it will fade, 
As fust as she who ‘neath the sod 
In death's deep peace is laid. 

Not like such will fade away, 


Tie dearer wreath of memory. 


Bind a wreath of memories, 
The gay, the sad,and all. 
Uponthe heart’s deep solitude, 
In silence let it fall, 
‘Though winter's wind unkind and cold 
Continual round it play, 
The dearer wreath of memory 
Will never fade away. 
Fadeless as fate’s stern decree 


Is the wreath of memory. 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 


MAHWIEETAH. 





BY J. N. M'JILTON. 

Where are the bards of Columbia? And where are the 
harps of years! ‘The harps on whose strings are sleeping 
the warrior’s deeds, and the bard whose hand like the talis- 
man of memory, wakes up the dim visions of the past, 
that roll like a living vista from the dun cloud whose 
gloom envelops the doings of buried centuries. Awake 
irom your slecp, ye bards—strike the harps of other days. 
and let the songs of other years come forth.—Bring them 
from the dark bosom of the deep, where the mists of time 
are slumber ng—let not the dusky night forever spread 
his dim shadowy veil over the deeds of the days that are 
gone, or the spirit of the darkness like a thickly gathering 
cloud brood over them. Like a stream that the ocean has 
swallowed up, they have departed, but the thick wing of 
oblivion must not hide them in the deep cavern of un- 
broken furgetiuincss. The footstep of time falls upon 
life, delusive as the tread of pleasure—it cannot be heard 
—it has silently fallen on the shield of the mighty, and 
buried it. red and moistened with blood;—-the war knife 
and spear, it has polluted with rust, and it has woven the 
web of obdlivial gloom over the war-worn helmet;—these 
mav be left to their slumber,——but the fame of the inighty 
must live,—his strength in the midst, ot the fight, and 
his solace in death, has been—that the iriend of his youth 
shall treasure in his bosom the tale that 1s told of his 
bravery—and the stranger that wanders by his grave, 
forgetiul of tie spear, tae war knife, and helmet, or re- 
inembering them only as the flower that bends to the blast 
and withers beneath its coinfortless breath—shall ask 
only for the prowess of his arya and the vide spreading 
thunder of his footsteps. Sieze your harps then ye bards, 
pour forth the deeds of the renowned in your songs, that 
they may be borne upon the listening winds, and the tra- 
yeler shall turn aside trom his path, to meditate on the 
erave of the great. While the daughters of Columbia 
shall weep over his mouldering dust. But where are the 
bards whes® hands once moved sweetly over the wire of 
Columbia’s harp! Have they sunk in the sea-foam of 
time, and the white surges rolled wildly over their heads, 
or have they fled from the world in disgust! Rouse up 
ve men of song from your dreams; let the wind bear your 
inusic over the rough heaving billow of time. So sung 
he Genins of Columbia as she stood by the ocean’s shore. 
The bard whose neid was silvered by the snow of years 





bright as he viewed them, and clothed in the ver f 
spring. The soul of the warrior filled, and word e 
forth from his lips. 

“The sea,” said he, “is mine, and the land to the far- 
thest mountain. The spirit of the deep ocean visited my 
soul by night, and he told me the billow was mine. On 
the wing of the storm the spirit of the mountain came, 
while the thunders shook the earth, and the lightning 
gleamed from his fiery seat:—he beckoned from his airy 
hall, and Mahwhecetah stood fearless beneath him. His 
flaming arm stretched forth to the farthermost hill that 
rose up like astreak on the sky, and the quick flash of his 
eye looked back to the place where the wave sprinkled 
the cloud with its foam; his voice as the roaring of waters 
rose high above the howl of the storm—thrice he called 
on the name of Anewah, and thrice the cloud answered 
by pouring the stream on the head of his son. ‘Mah- 
wheetah,’ said the spirit, and thrice the echoed mountains 
repeated——' Mahwhectah.’—*Son of Anewah—the coun- 
cil of spirits have met,’ the answering hills echoed&*have 
met,—‘the mighty Anewah has been called to their 
iinidst, andthe sea and the land have been given to Mah- 
wheetah,’-—‘ Mahwheetah,’ said the wind, and the wave, 
and the mountain, and the decd of the council was seal- 
ed.—Bright was the flash of the spirit as he gathered the 
cloud, like a mantle around him, and on the thunder 
rolled him-elf away. ‘Ghost of my father, the triumph- 
ant Anewah, lead the soul of thy son to the summit of| 
fame; may the Magle of battle that gleamed from thy hel-| 
tmot, burn bright in the sunbeam on mine.’ ‘The words of 
Mahwheetah are heard.—already the feet of his war-| 
wiors have been swilt in the battle, their spears of death | 
have been red in the blood of the slain,—the foes of} 
Anewah have fallen—their spirits have melted away: 
the footsteps of his enemies have been swept before his 
son—Mahwheetah has pursued them to death, and vic- 
tory has been carved on his shield.” 

Such were the words of Mahwheetah, and such was 
the song of his soul, that he sung as he wandered alone 
by the river shore. The clouds were scattered by the | 
winds and fled, and the earth bathed her bosom in the 
brightness of the sun. A rustling among the leaves rous- 
ed the warrior from his reverie; he turned and beheld a 
bear rushing furiously through the forest, pursued by the | 
hunters of a distant nation; three days and nights they | 
had kept up the chase, until they had reached the green | 
borders of the Powtowimack. ‘The soul of Mahwheetah | 














the victim,—it fell, and at his side stood the foes of his 
race. ‘The maidens were the first before him, for their 
fect were the swiftest in the chase. Among them was 
the dark-haired daughter of the king of a hundred tribes— 
the terrible Thawhassung. ‘The eyes of the maiden fell 
as the form of Mahwhectth rose up in their gaze, and 
she trembled before the young warrior’s form, whose soul 
was ina flame as he looked upon her dark flowing tres- 
ses:—but the stor growled in his bosom when he beheld 
the proud foes of his father, with their fect upon the soil, 
that gave the warrior his grave. His spear was recking 
in the blood of two cre he was bound by their friends, 
and a prisoner inthe hands of the enemies that feared 
the strength of his arm, and the warriors that came at 
his bidding. Ile was conducted to the home of his foe, 
and the maiden walked sadly by his side,—three days 
they journeyed throngh the wilderness; on the fourth the 
‘dwelling of ‘Phawhassung drew near. The heart of the 
king was glad, forthe hunters had brought the head of 
| Anewah’s race. Tie sent the summons for his chiefs, and 
| their footsteps were heard on the hill. The smoke of the 
}council fire arose, andthe hatchetsof an hundred warriors 
iglittered inthe blaze that went up. The king of the 
jj aundred tribes arese—his voice was loud upon the wind, 
|| his dark eyebrows knit together, and told the fury of the 
vengeance that was burning in his bosom, for the son of 
lhis deadliest foe was in his power. ‘The soul of Mah- 
| wheetah was sad,—but his countenance bespoke not fear— 
ihe saw the cloud of death gaticring over him,—and his 
\foeexulting in his fill. A smile curled upon his lip, when 








lhe looked upon the simcoth faced daughter of Thawhas- 


became dark as he buried his spear deep in the bosom wi deeds, 





shall grin terribly as the spirit of the chief shall enter its 
resting place;—a beam is on the cloud—its shining is 
over the dark vista of death—it leads me to the land 
where darkness cannot gather, and the voice of an enemy 
is not heard.” 

Mahwheetah ceased,—the hatchet glistened in the 
bright beams of the sun, and the stroke lingered above the 
young warrior’s head. The dark haired maiden rushed 
forward. **Kathawa,” she cried, ‘will be first to wel- 
come the warrior to the dwelling of the dead.” The 
stroke fell upon her neck, the red current gushed from 
the wound and thickened upon her beautiful tresses, while 
her soul was sighed away upon the wing of the whisper- 
ing breeze. ‘The eyes of ‘Thawhassung grew red in fury; 
he howled for revenge. The spears of his hundred chiets 
waited fur the words of the king, and the hatchet again 
glimmered above the head of Mahwheetah. <A voice is 
on the wind, it comes as the rushing of the torrent that 
dashes its foam against a rock—it is the wail of warriors 
that hunt for their chie/—the scent was fresh on the forest, 
and they traced the track of the hunters. ‘They startled 
when they beheld the fire of death blazing, and their lev- 
ed chief bound and led forth to mect death at the hand of 
his foe. The yell of warriors rose up, as the howling of 
the tempest wind; their spears were charged with death, 
and terrible wasthe navoc they made upon the tribes that 
expected them not. The stern Thawhassung bent forward 
in vengeance, an arrow parted the air, it struck upon his 
bosom, and the king of the hundred tribe, was with the 
slain; the hand of Malwheetah had hurried his soul to 
wander on all the winds. ‘The cry of his warriors was 
like the song of a spirit to his soul, when it comes on the 
breeze of night; and the strength of his arm returned— 
the chords on liis wrists were as the tendrils of a tender 
vine to his strength, and as blades of young corn he 
snapped them asander; he snatched the arrow of a dead 
warrior from the ground, he drove it through the air,— 
the spirit of ‘Thawhassung fluttered from his body, and 
left it to wither on the plain. The friends of Mahwhee- 
tah rejoiced—the death cry of their enemies had swept 
with the breeze away—the voices that rose high in the 
battle had ceased, for the tribes of ‘Thawhassung had fal- 
len; the white vapor of death had gathered around them, 
and their ghosts fled as the mists of the mountain stream 
from the blaze of the morning sun. No song of weeping 
went out for their fall, no briny flood came forth, for the 
host were hushed in death,—none were left to tell of their 
Mahwheetah and friends returned, and a tree 
by the Powtowmack’s shores was marked with the war- 
rior’s victories, 

Mahwheetah was sad,—his wailing was loud on the 
air; he mourned for the maiden, whose blood was shed 
to save his own, and whose spirit like a flame, rode upon 
the thin cloud and shone like a pale beam from the moon, 
when it rises in the midst of the night. A misty wreath 
was woven and in its vapory foldings the sighs of the 
warrior’s breast went up. Why was the soul of Mahw- 
heetah sad! And why did the watery stream gush from 
his eyes!’ His enemies were stretched on the field, 
and the hand of death was upon them,--with the smoke 
that rolled over the desolate stream, the soul of Thawhas- 
sun had fled, and his hundred proud chiefs were stiffen- 
edin death. Then why was his soul dark as the sha- 
dows of night! And his bosom tossed like the foam of 
the wind-driven sea! Alas! it was the maid, that was 
slain, that filled his bosom with sighs. In the day his 
|| face was toward the place where her blood erimsoned the 
jearth, and in the night he invoked the spirit of the beau- 
tiful Kathawa. 

Years rolled away, and joy beamed from the counte- 
nance of ahwheetah; an hundred nations were at his 
feet, and his sou] exalted in the light of his fame; but as 
the streams that run into the ocean fill it not—so the 
fame of the warrior filled not his soul. ‘The wind whirl- 
ed his deeds afar on its wings, and came to bear more 
jaway; his heart was not satisfied with the fume of the 
past, he looked for more renown in the years that were 
jyet to como. Theo spirits of the warrior’s race, rode 
j down upon the wind, and met hin at the crossing of 














stood up. His hand fell upon the broad wires of his harp,!' sung, in whove bosom a fire was burning —-fiercer than ijstretms,—they sung of the hopes of the brave and the 


and the tale of years was told. 

The wild waves of the Powtowmack rolled prondls 
over its bosom, and bore its blue waters to the first foun 
of the sea: on cach side arose the green hills,—they 
frowned over the bed of the river,--and the trees on the 
shores bent their tall tops to the passing breeze. Mah- 
wheetah was the first-born of tlie brave in the battle, and 
the beloved wien the spear was laid by. He walked 
over the land of his birth—in the pride of his soul he 


surveyed the blue shores enveloped in a curtain of 


clouds—his foot-prints were few in the forest,—slowly he 
wandered, fur his thoughts were a stream whose waters 
had turned from their course, and brought back the flow- 
ings of by gone days,—rapid was the rush of memory, 
and the warrior stopped, wearied with the overwhelming 
tide. He stood musing by the sands of the river—his 
spear on the ground laid before him,—his hatchet hung 
loose in his belt. He looked over the hills and the plains, 
that rose up gay in the distance before him; they were 





li the council flame ef tie hundred chiefs. When the eyes 
‘lof the bound warrior were upon her, the blaze cf love 
ye:uned forth from her soul. 











libright spirit nulls of the dead—they told him his seat 


||should be in a beam from the sun, that he should ride over 


Sad was the heart Katha- jj the glittering sky—tie soul of the warrior burned as he 


|| wa, for love had just ligated his fire in her breast, and the |j talked tu the shades of his friends in the roaring of the 


! withering of the tempest wind wasthere. Mahwheetah’s 
jdeath song arose; it tellon the ears of the listening chiefs. 
| Thawhassung burned for revenge, for he sung of the 
\deeds of his youth, of chiefs by his arm that were slain, 
and the hated of his race he had destroyed. 

“My father,” said he, ‘has entered the halls where the 
ispirits of his race are dwelling; he now points to a place 
for his son,—the shadowy host rejoice in the approach of 
ithe brave, and stretch out their white arms to receive 
ithe spirit of Mahwhectah; the hand that strikes death to 
lthe body of the warrior, gives his soul to the hunting 
grounds and streams that remain forever—while itself 
lshall wither as if smitten by the vapors of a deadly 
stream. ‘The airy passage of death is lighted by the 
deeds of my youth, and the dead of Thawhassung’s race 








waters. He was proud of the spear, he had lifted in bat- 
tle; it was lifted for death, and gleamed in the midst of’ 
the fight till victory glowed on its point. The eagle of 
battle came down and sat on his glistening shield; fame 
shone on his soul from the days that had passed, and 
through the mists of other years; but at times in his 
breast was a sigh that filled it with gloomy thoughts—in 
his wigwam was no maiden to smile when he came, and 
to soothe his dark soul with her song; like a rock in the 
midst of the ocean, when the surges beat wildly around, 
was Mahwheetah the chief of the hundred tribes, 

The canoe of Mahwheetah was on the deep—night 
came from the sky, and it was parting the sleeping wave; 
the foam rose up before it, till morning broke from the 
watery cloud; the spirits of the night wrapped themselves 
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| 
in the cloud and fled—the sun rose high over the ocean,| sttpathe came not to the stranger’s shore, he called to| 
he cleared the mists from the mountain, and drove the||thefr#try home, but they heard not the sound of his voice, | 


thick vapors before his fiery beam; the sea was brighten-| 


ed by his hue of gold, and the breeze rolled the waves in, ed to cheer his drooping spirits. 





the rust of his soul was gathering, and his victories fail-| 
! c : 
“Begin thy death song,”’| 


j j j » chief of »g r isle: 6 . »s shi 
his light. Like a grey cloud in the distance were the jj said the chief of the stormy isle; ‘for when the sun shall 


lnills of the land where strangers dwelt, strangers to 


Mahwheetah, to the fame of the hero of many battles. jj the wind.” 


\| 


Whose white forin is that rising like a beautiful vapour 
among the mists of the ocean, and wandering by the 
surge beaten shore! Her mantle streams over the beach 
like a cloud that is torn by the wind. It is the flower of 
the race of Peshawkee, the chief of the isles of the sea. 
The heart of the young warrior beat fast against his bo- 
com, for she moved like the spirit of the dark haired Ke- 
thawa. His soul hovered on his lips as he speke to the 
wanderingmaid. © Telline, white mantled stranger, fair- 
est of the hills of the sea, where is thy dwelling, and what is| 
is the fame of thy tribe; thou art astream of light upon the 
soul of Mahwheetah--thou art fairer than the morning's 
dawn when the mists are cleared away; but why are thy 


footprints on the sand, and thy wanderings by the shores of | 


‘the deep; eurely sighs are not in thy bosom, that thou 
must pour forth thy sorrow in songs beside the foam 
sprinkled flood.’ The bosom ef the maiden heaved like 
the rising wave, for dear to her soul were the words of 
the warrior’s lips as she hung on his sinewy arm. Soon 
her features crew dark and the stream rushed from her 
eyes. “Metanqua cannet love a strange warrior—the 
chief of the stormy isle claims her for his bride, and her 


father has smoked the pipe in his wig-wam, but the chief! 


of the stormy isle is old and will net let Metanqua hunt 
by his side—she must stayin his wig-wam and weep like 
the fawn thawis pierced by the arrew.”—Such were the 
maiden’s words, and afterwards the warrior spoke. “My 
home is far over the white crest that roils on the top of 
the billow—come lovely form of Kethawa, my canoe is 
lreht, and like the wind shall whirl over the pearly waters; 
Mahwheetah will lead thee to the chase, and in the forest 
thou shalt hunt by his side;—Metanqua shall be like a 
tender budding flower, and flourish l:ke the sveamore 
blossom in her home with Mahwheetah beyond the deep 
waters.” 

“What sound is that like the trampling of buffaloes 
among the corn that is ripe! The host of Peshawka 
comes—fly! stranger chief, or the arrow will be in thy 
heart. for the chief’ of the stormy isle is there.” Noy- 
er.”’ said the warrior, “till the maid of his love shall 
come, shall the canoe of Mahwheetah touch the trem- 
bling wave; his seul shall melt at Metanqua’s feet, and 
Kethawa's spirit shall hail hin tothe home of the blest.” 
A yell is on the blast, the multitude rush from the hill, 
and eye sternly the wandering chief. He is borne to the 
king of the isles. The council wig-wam is lighted, and 
the warriors of the land assemble; clad tor the battle they 
come; their coats are made of the grass that is bleached 
in the sun, they were swung like robes on their shoulders, | 
smiles were on their lips, for they thought not the stran- 
vera foe. Mahwheetah came forth, and a tall warrior 
chief stood before him. ‘™traneer of the shores beyond 
the blue ocean,” said he, *Peshawka gives thee thy life. 
thou art young, the storms of thirty winters have not vet 
passed over thy head, and the spear of Peshawka would 
not drink thy blood, go to thy land, and the heart of’ thy 
sire shall rejoice.” Mahwhectah spoke.--**The head of 
sire is laid in the dust, and his spirit looks from the eloud 
upon his son, to conduct him to glory and fame; my cance 
‘vas launched upon the deep, and his shadowy form went 
before it; he pointed to your land from beneath the dark 
folds of his mantle, the bark bounded over the waters 
swift as the wind when hurried by the storm—the wave 
rolled it to your shores, The daughter of the chief of 
many isles resc up Ike a spirit betore me, and my soul 
was consumed by a tlame. Mahwheetal has conquered 
the mighty, and the brave have fallen beneath his arm. 
Thawhassung i d, the warrior’s arm brought him 
down, and the hundred tribes knelt at his feet, an hund- 
red scalps are strung in the warrior’s wie-wam, and the 
tree on the shore is carved with his deeds. Meahwheoetah 
is brave when the spirits of the dead look down. Pes- 
hawka is mighty—hus s) 
of the stranger chief, but will the brave king of the 
give the maid of his love to the arms of the fearless war- 
rior; give her to his arms,a:d Mahwhee 
and the spirit of his : 





‘ar will not be red with the blood 


& ‘i 
; 
isa 
*. ! 1 4 
tah shall rejoiee 
re shall be glad.” An arrow is on 





the air, it came from the bow of the stormy island chief—!ithe licht of | 


t 


a shriek went up and Metanqua was stretched on the/|come, and the race of Anewah be glad 


ground, 


warriors, and the stranger chief was bound. 


my isle were heard, and the stranger chief must die 
Peshawka was silent when the warrior spoke, for his 
words were the words of the brave. 
bear to lis Wig-wam tue 

thoughts are not on her chief! 


the land of his love; but |: 
the maid he loves is false.” 
ell. The spirits of his land that often met 





The tire ot battle kindled in the bosom of the!|fell on his face before the great spirit. and spread the | 
Again the | feast before his messengers, whose homes were on the 
‘ire blazed in the council wig-wam, and again the proud!}sea, and on the land, 
chiefs stood around it--the words of the chief of the stor- 


s soul must be revenged when Metanqua and the boy that hune on her arm!? 


The dark mantle of night was spread over 
the earth, and the vapors rose up from the sea,—the 
storm was sleeping in the cloud that hung over tue wave 
land waited to be whirled overthe ocean. The moon was: 
‘held back by the shadowy forms of Mahwheetah’s race, | 
land earth and sea were blackening inthe rising of the 
tempest’s wrath. The warrior waited till the storm 
should come, that his last song mig! 


spread his first beam upon the earth, thy soul shall be on | 
\} 


yr 





hit be borne on the | 
blast, tothe home of his love where the friends of his 
youth were dwelling and waiting for their chiefs return. 
The spirits flashed in their fiery wrath, and the storm 
swept over the shores and howled over the salty deep. 
\ warrior chief that seemed tall in the night, with his 
plumes waving high in the wind, and his shield glisten- 
ing bright in the lightning’s flame, was before the bound 
istranger chief. © Slahwheetah,’ said the form, ‘the 
‘spirits of thy land have looked,—-thy canoe is on the 
wave, fly to thy home before morning shall dawn from the 
sky, seize the bow and wing the arrow of death to the 
heart of the foe thatmay follow thee. Metanqua will 
;come to thee soon, and thou shalt be happy in thy home 
tur over the billow.”’ Soon the two chiets were on the 
‘deep, and the foam of the wave were before them. ‘The 
wind and the storm died away, and the moon shot her 
beam across the thin cloud. What are those glittering 
lin light by the moon, and leaving the eddying tide like a 
‘fast rolling stream behind them! ‘The danger of storm 





is past--the billows of the ocean are sleeping, the broad | 


‘surface is glassy and still, but the fleet of Peshawka is on 
‘the wave, and it is the spears that are gleaming on high. 
The two warriors were flying swift over the surge, but 
ithe foaming of foes came swiiter beiore them; nearer and 
| nearer they approzch, ti'l the battle shout sounds over the 
fea. ‘The spearof Mahwhectah was raised, it went from 


j his hand to the heart of the stormy isled chief, he fell, 
] 


jiand the host of canoes gathered arcund him, the morn- | 


ling rode down from the sky and the warriors were still on! 
‘the wave. Mahwheetah saw his lad like a grey streak 
rise up before him with thousends of his race on the 
beach. ‘They saw the two chiefs on the ocean, loud 
!shouts burst from ther lips and died over the echoing hills. 
i**f.et the council fire burn on the hill, and the chiefs of 
ithe hundred nations come. Metanqua is far over the 
{billow, and wounded, her love is sighed away on the sor- 
jrowing blast. The sea shall be black with canoes, and 
‘death shail stride fiercely over the shores of Peshawka, 
ithe white mantled maiden must be the bride of Mahwhee- 
}tah.”” 
lthe council ilame shone tron t 
leathered, and the chief of the tribes in their midst, the 
lwar whoop was sounded far over the mountain, anda 


} 
} 


‘thousand spears glittered in the blaze of the sun. The 


ehief froin the isles of the sea stood up, the words of his 
i lips were consoling tothe warrior’s bosom. **Let not the 
‘carkness of Mahwheetai’s soul like a shadowy stream 
jarise, nor let a mantle of mist gather around his heart, 
These are not the plumes of a warrior, noris this the 
way shield of a chief, but these are Metanqua’s arms and 
her heart is the great Mahwhectali’s, the mighty in bat- 
tle, the chief of the hundred tribes, and beloved of a 
|thousand spirits.”—-Louder and louder the shouts of joy 
jwentup, the sound Jingered long on the wind, and the 
‘echoing mountains threw it back to the distant shores. 
The feast was spread on the plain, and the race of Ane- 
wah were happy. 

Time fled over the world, and its swift gathering mist 
arose. Mahwheetah walked by the shores of the Pow- 
towmack, Afetanqua was by his side, and her boy hung 
on her breast. ‘Vhe rays of the sun were laved in the 
streain, his beams met those reilected to the surface from 


lis disk mirrored Ceep in its bosem. ‘l Metanqna, 








; ‘ ‘ - ? 
What are these bright specks coming iro » Upon the 
blue bosom of the seal ‘hey come like white moving 
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the sight of the woudering savages. 


wings, and spread out 


ore hedavicy on lhe 


“recese, a 
lsh re broke UN g 
1 Moo Met aqua, see, the Gre it Mpirit eomes with his peo- 
ple to the land of his favor te children, to bless them with 
his smile. he chieis of the tribes must 
Mahwheetah 


wu bite 


‘the voice of his song rose hich, 


jand lis soul was light upon the wing of the passing 


.|breeze. A mighty sacrifice smoked oa tue sands, and the 


river was red with its blood, the tires of joy burned on an 


“Shall a warrior'| hundred hills, and the mighty eblacton went up. 
5 maid of his love, when her 


Where was M inwheetah! 





he warrior’s words were done, andthe blaze of ! 
ie hill, the chiefs were)) 


Years rolled away.—The Bard of Columbia came forth, 
rhe arrow of Kenosha|}his fingers moved lightly over his harp, and the deeds of 
is brave, it burns not in the breast of a foe when far from | years were told. Where was 4 : 
A spirit adoption of men, not because it surmounts morals with 
The soul ot Mahwheetah | looked over a cloud, and asked for’ Anewah’s race. Vhe | the hope of immortality, not because it is rich in promise 


—_—— <8 


up like a pale flame in the midst of its smoke. In thei, 
airy halls they sleep, while the storm spirit howls loudly 


below, ‘The Eagle standard is planted on Freedom’; 
shores, and the banner of the stripes and stars triumph. 


antly unfurls its folds to the whispering 


. gs of Columbia's 
urcezes. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 1824. 


[ixtremes.—In the stoical philosophy promulgated by 
Zeno, the founder of the school, it was thought that vir. 
tue was the medium between two extremes. If thera 
was virtue in anything, it wasto be found in the freatest 
measure in its temperateexercise. here is a groxt de: 


il 
of truth in this tenet of the stoies, although it 


iS not 
generally recognised. Indeed, this philosophy is deiddene 
Sien seem to have rendered the chances for its apnlicabj. 
lity exceedingly rare. Talk of a temperate exercise of 
even a good thing with those who are engaged in forward. 
ing its interests, and you will soon have unequivocal eyj- 
dence of the futility of your instructions. 


Temperance js 
not the error of this age. 


If a scheine be produced, it 
niust be prosecuted to the last possibility, or its advocates 
will deein its liability tothe production of good very ques. 
tionable. 

Notwithstanding the present age has been termed te 
era of reason and common sense, it is very difficult to dis- 
cover the particular quarters in which those qualities of 
the mind have acquired dominion. Passion is the grand 
\ineentive that actuates the laborers in every department. 
|The age is remarkable for the number of projects that 
have been devised for the melioration of the evils that 
afilict the community; and the age is also remarkable fur 
ithe abortion of reforming measures. Benevolence has 
lost the mildness of its pristine character, and it is now 
‘wild and enthusiastic, bordering on insanity. There isa 
stronger tendency abroad to oppose what is disapproved 
of than to recommend what is considered beneficial. 
Hatred of evil rather than the love of good is mistaken 
for the cardinal virtue. ‘To exterminate error by force, is 
the object of action, rather than the wish to lead men to 
that which is pure and lovely. The disposition to pro- 
ceed to extremes is general, and, unfortunately, carries 
men far beyond the safe aad sober limits of common sense, 
Within which they might possibly accomplish some little 
good. 

Every generation has its hobby. History testifies that 
each age has some peculiarity by which it may be distin- 


guished from its predecessors—some paramount object that 
occupies the attention of the minds that are active in ef- 
fecting innovations. These moral fevers, like physical 
pestilences, impart a portion of their own character to the 
inferior infirmities about them. From tle period of the 
first crusade, when the human mind broke from an inglo- 
rious slumber that for ages had been upon its energies, 
these moral convuisions are distinctly marked. Scholas- 
tic disputations, religious persecutions, reformations, 
wars, revolutions, literature, political ' convulsions, «&e. 
&c., have by turns given impulse to mind, and by turns 
yielded the palm to some succeeding innovation. One 
thing is to be remarked of all these convulsions—the 
direct tendency to extremes. And this tendency has 
rendered man ridiculous in every grand undertaking, in- 
troduced evil and contentions, and shorn enterprizes of 
whatever good they were originally intended to efvet. 


4a 
‘The present period is very feverish. Men have bo- 
come wonderfully sensitive. A slieht cause produces an 


‘electrical sensation. A long established custom, is sua- 
peeted of being iniquitous, and forthwith an exceeding 
amount of pious horror is engendered. Men are frighten- 
ed into fits of madness at the unseemly countenance of 
some newly discovered error. A vice, incidental to the 
|condition of society perhaps, is contemplated until it be- 
‘comes a hydra before the imagination, and champions 
istart up, very heroically bent on exterminating the mon- 
lster. A crusade is preached up; and the heroes com- 
| mence the commendable business of self-destruction. 

In religion, in politics and in morals, this tendency to 
| extremes is observable. Religion is recommended to the, 


t him by its)! wide council fire was spread,and ‘.s¢ lust of his race went |and lovely in possession, but because of the dread realitie 3 
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a : 
that its rejection is followed by. In political affairs you | 
discover the same wrong spirit. The hatred of tyranny 
and aristocratic orders, is the passion that is appealed to,/ 
and liberty 15 not recommended because of its advanta- 
wes. It is assumed that fear of punishment is the lead-| 
ing incentive in religion, as hatred of tyranny is in poli- | 
tics, that will induce mentoact. It is passion that is 
uniformly appealed to, and hence the ridiculous and ab- 
surd extremes that men plunge into. 

We might descend to particulars, and point to the evils 
that ever follow violent action. A disposition to proceed 
to extremes is a striking evidence of how little reformers 
understand the nature of those on whom they wish to 


. ! 
operate. ‘here is more common sense, and it has more 


influence over the generality of men, than the champions 
of reformation are aware of. If it were appealed to, 
much greater good would be the result, than follows the) 
frothy declamation and impassioned invective that are 
usually resorted to. Man may be induced to reason on) 
the error of any of his habits, but be cannot be expee ed\ 
to fly off in a tangent from long indulgee customs. There | 
is sufficient benevolent motive in the world to achieve the | 
destruction of much error, and if it were properly applied | 
very desirable effects would be manifested. When the 
human mind becomes tempered with discretion, philan- 
thropists will not exert themselves in vain. But as long! 
as men will rush into extremes in their desires to do good, | 
very little will result that can properly be recommended. | 


ForeiGx Trems.—-The present season, crops of all) 
kinds in Ireland, are said te be fine. The potato and) 
wheat crops especially, are very heavy. Every thing is, 
plenty but money and tranquillity. Distress among the) 
poor seems to be on the increase. The Tipperary Free | 
Press of a recent date, as quoted in the eastern papers, | 
says—‘*We l:uve heard from a Thurles correspondent, on | 
whose authority we may rely, that a great concourse of 
people, more than six hundred, paraded that town on Mon- 
day, headed by a man who bore a pole, to which was af-| 
fixed a loaf of bread. The half fumished creatures ened 
cucted themseives with great decorum, and said that they | 
made the display in that peaceable manner, for the first | 
time, in order that the gentry and respectable and wealthy 
inhabitants of the town should timely take their wretched 
condition into consideration; but if their appeals either 
for food or employment were not attended to, they should 
have recourse to those means pointed out by the law of na- 
ture. A subscription ona large scale has been set on| 
foot, to provide food and employment for them. Unless | 
some legislative means be employed, this evil will spread.” | 

Spain continued in a very unquiet state, at the last date, | 
Mth June. Battles were taking place in various parts of | 
the kingdom every day, and the Carlists were every where 
victorious. 

In Italy, a court-martial had sentenced by default to an 
ignominious death two captains of merchant ships, Joseph | 
Caribeldi and Victor Mascarelli, and Jean Baptiste Caor-| 
si, an inhabitant of Genoa, convicted of taking part in a 
conspiracy formed in the months of January and [’ebrua- 





ment. 

The nobility of the Roman States, with several princes 
at their head, had presented a petition to the Pope, com- 
plaining of the enormity of the land tax, and praying that 
this tax, 2gno Romano, should be estimated at 8,060,G00 


scudi, instead of its present amount of 12,060,000, | 


A lump of silver was recently obtained from one of the 
(cerman silver mines, which is supposed to be the largest 


‘Ities of Vera Cruz and Mexico have ceased to be reguler. 





| 
ry last, to seduce the troops and overthrow the snniten| elections will be a Waterloo defeat to the adminis-| 


| 


the circumstance that attracted most attention, was the ap- 
pearance of Sir Charles Wetherall in clean linen. 

Ata late grand ball at Almack’s, they hada delightful 
squeeze among the haut ton, amounting to 600. 

Some of the most powerful of the Mexican provinces 
have followed Santa Anna in his desertion of the republi- 
cancause. ‘The whole country is represented as being in 
a state of great disorder, and the mails between the ci- 





The Trish Coercion Bill was read the first time in the 
British House of Lords on the Ist ult., on which occasion 
|Earl Giay made a long and elegant speech in support of 
‘the Bill. 

The second reading of the Imprisonment fur Debt Bill 
was to be read a second time on the 2d ult. 

In consequence of the riots in France, the arrests of the 
offenders had been very numerous. ‘The numbers in Par- 
‘is since April 11, exceeded 960. At Lyons the whole 
number amounted to about 1200. 

The conduct of the Dutch Government in arresting 
Belgians residing on the lett bank of the Scheldt, had cre. 
ated a good deal of ill feeling in Belgium. 





Fasnrox.—The English “Gentieman’s Magazine,” for 
the last month, proclaimed that a ‘‘shabby dress was the 
height of fashion;” and that “the more thread-bare a/| 
man’s coat was, the more fashionable was it considered.” 
We are by no means partial to the adoption in our repub-| 
lican country of forcign manners or dress, unless they be | 
such as to exactly suit our condition. Of this character | 
is the above sensible fashion of wearing and respecting | 
thread-bare coats. We earnestly nope it may reach this 
country, and be generally adopted. It would form an era 
of rejoicing for the whole tribe of novelists, poets, and pa- 
ragraphists. ‘Those that now go creeping about, like a| 
sheared wether or a plucked gander among the well-| 
clad flock, would then be able to hold up their heads and 
bleat or shout with the best of their neighbors. 

We here move, and hope the motion will be carried | 
nem. con., that the fashion shall, when adopted in this| 
country, be more comprehensive than it is in England. | 
No good reason can be named, why the same respect | 








riously at the present time. Baths and beverages are 
comfortable things while they last, but their pleasures 
have been exceedingly transitory of late. We have 
screwed up our determination to the sticking point, and 
now mean to abide the result as calmly and with as 
much philosophical fortitude ag is practicablo. 

P. S. An egreeable change since the above was writ- 
ten, and in type. 





New Werks.—Josiah Drake has just received the 
seventy-first number of Harper’s Family Library, con- 
taining an excellent work by Dr. Combe, of the Edin- 
burgh Royal College of Physicians, on the application of 
the principles of physiology to the preservation of health, 
and to the improvement of physical and mental educa- 
tion.--The subject treated is an important one; and as 
far as we have yet advanced in the perusal of the work, 
we have found it to be a production of engrossing inter- 
est.—We shall refer to it again, when we have read it 
entire. 

Alexander Flash and Mr. Drake have received ‘Guy 
Rivers,” the new **Tale of Georgia,’ which has been so 
much commended by the eastern editors. It is from the 
pen of the author of Martin Faber. 


Sreaunoat Disasrer.—A small boat, (the Nimrod,} 


| plying on the shallow waters above here, on Sunday night 


struck arock between Portsmouth and Maysville, which 
occasioned such a derangement of her machinery, that 
the steam escaped and scalded eight or ten individuals.— 
We understand that several hours passed, before any relief 
could be afforded to the sufferers. ‘Three died above, 
and four were taken off by another boat and brought 
to this city, dreadfully scalded. All of these have since 
died. 


American Revotutiox.—A work which has long been 
wanted, asa class-book, has just been published at the 
east. Itisa‘ilistory of the American Revolution, with 
a preliminary view of the character and principles of the 
Colonists, and of their controversies with Great Britain.” 








which is shown to a thread-bare coat, should not be onet 
tendea to thread-bare pantaloons, buttonless vests, beer 
four-year-old hats. For the sake of a particular | 
friend of ours, we hope this may be done. We wish it! 
to be understood, that the above suggestion is made feele| 


gly. 








Tus Disrricr —The political fever is beginning to| 
rage among us, and the public pulse beats audibly. Cor) 
thage will certainly be handed down to immortality. The 
democrats of a future age will reverence and visit it as 
the Mahomcetans do their Mecca—Mr. Lytle is ‘using 
up” the opposition in this county, and Mr. Storer is 
“using up” him. Both parties doubt the success of their! 
candidates.—The editor of the Daily Intelligence: is out! 
of quills, but has a capital pair of scissors.—The Daily | 
Ciazette is all heart, and thinks that the Indiana and Hlinois 





tration.—The Daily Republican thinks differently, and | 
has a right to. Who would’nt, with an altitude cf *six| 
feet two,” think what he pleased! Sampson did so; and} 
among other things thought Deililah’s lap a fine place to 
slumber; and—but we wont say anything about the shorn 





| 
\locks.—There, all that for the local politicians.—But onc | 
! thing more. Jeptha D. Garrard, [sq., Las challenged | 
Mr. David T’. Disney, (beth of this city.) toa political de-| 


| 
| 





ever found. It weighed 72 ewt., and is estimated at the|!4a/e at Carthage! The avenues to distinction must be| 


value of 13,660 dollars. 
The celebration of the second centenary of the death of 


Gustavus Adolphus, so revered in Saxony, las given rise || 


to two associations for erecting two monuments to the 
Hero of the Faith, one to be raised on the field on which 
the battle of Lutzen was fought; and the oth 
lishing a charitable institution, which isto bear the name 
of Gustavus Adolphus, for the purpose of affording relief 
to necessitous Protestants in Germany and otlier countries. 

At Vauxhall, in England, a grand gala was given late- 


representing the tombs of Handel and Mozart, overshad- 
owed by animmense weeping willow, formed by £40 va- 
iegated lamps.” 
’ A London paper says, at the late installation at Oxford, 


| a 7 . rage 
|| getting scarce. QO, foran Ephesian Temple! | 


' 

| Sieecnercintapininsnminccants te = ss 
| 

al 


| Tne Weatuer.—VThe mercury coniined in the tubes! 
,of thermometers, is about the only thing that has kept up| 


‘of late. Men have drooped from debility,and vegetation| 


The work is comprised in a volume of 372 duodecimo pa- 
ges, and is the production of S. F. Wilson, Esq., a gen- 
tleran who is said to be every way qualified for the task 
he has performed. 


SHOLERA.—-This disease is now prevailing at Quebec, 
Montreal, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Steubenville, New-York, 
and several other places, but to no great extent, except at 
Quebec, where it has raged with considerable violence. 


Transcript or News.—Mr. Clay has reached his re- 
sidence—Ashland, near Lexington--in excellent health 
and spirits.—President Jackson is at the Hermitage, pass- 
ing the heat of the summer in the society of his friends. 

The Chicago Democrat says there have been one hun- 
dred and eight arrivals of ve-sels at that port since the 
opening of navigation. ‘I'wo years ago a dozen during a 
season would have been thought a large number. 

The tolls received this spring on the New-York canals 
for the first twenty one days, amounted to one hundred 
and forty cigit thousand dollars. ‘Those on the Pennsyl- 
vania canals, up to the first of May, ainounted to one hund- 
red and tex thousand dollars. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Curna.—In the second volume of the Chinese Repos- 


|| itory, comprising five monthly numbers from May to Sep- 
‘}tember, 1633, a periodical conducted by Dr. Morrison and 


published at Canton, there are many interesting particu- 
lars relative to *‘ the celestial empire.” One writer says 
** with all its apparent power and extensive sway the em- 


er . “> os : yire is becoming more enfeebled, anc ve 
er for estab-|| from drought. We look with abundant expectation at every} — o eebled, and the people have 


ae . : : iisunk into a state of perfect apathy and helplessness.— 
; cloud that lifts itself above the horizon; but have been so eee, igs. cng: 


| We expect rain, and receive a few drops: we predict a 


| 
‘frequently disappointed thet we have become distrustful. | 





Whilst the most powerful nations tremble to come within 
reach of this Colossus, a few rude mountaineers in the 
‘| province of Canton can bid defiance to the united celestial 


| change of weather, and if it does change it is for hotter.||army ; pirates are cruizing along the coast in sight of a 
ly, in which was exhibited ‘‘a grand pictorial allegory,'| Monsieur Chaubert’s secret would be of great advantage, | large imperial fleet ; and a handtul of rebels in Formosa 
\|keep the proud Mandarins at Bay.”—Dr. Gutzlaff, who 
'} recently undertook a voyage along the coast from Canton 
to Leaow Tung, in Mantchew Tartary, states that he 
found the people of China extremely anxious to‘caltivate 
the acquaintance of their visitors. Chapoo, a harbor in 


| 

lif it isa mollifier of sunheat as it is of oven heat. We 
| know of nothing else that can insure us the possession of 
|| comfort. Keep cool is excellent advice in ordinary sea- 
‘sons; but he would be mad who should recommend it se- 
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about 304 degrees north latitude, Dr. Gutzlaff says is the 
only place whence the imperial monopoly with Japan is 
carried on. ‘Together with its suburbs the town is per- 
haps five miles in circuit, built in a square, and intersect- 
ed by numerous canals which are connected with the 
Hangchow river. ‘The adjacent country is called the 
Chinese Arcadia, and the natives have embellished the 
scenery with canals, neat roads, plantations, and conspi-| 
cuous buildings. ‘The voyagers found no where such) 
openness and kindness as here ; the intelligent inquiries of | 
people were endless, and they seemed never satiated with | 
the company of their visitors. When the doctor's party | 
first landed they were opposed by a party of ‘Tartar sol- 
diers, which, however, soon withdrew, and they were not) 
afterwards molested.—Of Shih-poo, in lat. 29 north Dr.’ 
Gutzlaff speaks in high commendation. 





It is, he says,| 


delightfully situated at the bottom of a basin having one |! 
of the best harbors in the world, naturally formed.—|, 


Gplithalmia is more frequent in China than in any other} 
part of the world, arising from a peculiar curved structure | 
of the eye which is generally very small, and often intla- 
med by inverted eyelids. 

hat very silly—we should say, unfortunately silly, | 
person, Lord Palmerston, is now so generally, so univer- 
sally laughed at, that people in ridiculing Aim seem to| 
forget the irreparable mischief which he is doing to the | 
country. It is extremely good fun to see a monkey run} 
about a house with a lighted stick in his paw,so long only 
as he burns his own pug nose, singes his own grey-yrow- 
ing whiskers ; but when the vivacious animal in his ig-| 
norance of effects, thrust the burning wood intoa granary, | 
or perhaps a powder-imagazine, the thing is beyond a joke. | 
It is all very well for old Talleyrand to go about and) 
erack his jokes upon Palinereton, and if Palmerston were | 
nothing but a dandy Viscount, without much of money or} 
of means, the thing would be vastly entertaining ; as it is,! 
the results are depiorab!e, because, outwitted as the poor | 
dear Cupidon is, by every one of his diplomatic contempo- 
raries, England is, day and day, and hour by hour gradu- 
ally sinking into contempt and insignificance. ‘The Mmpe- 
ror of Russia has recalled his Ambassador—he refuses to 
receive ours, 

The Emperor of Austria has recalled his Ambassador, 
and we rather think means to substitute a Charge d’slf-| 
faires for a Minister Plenipotentiary. Baron Bulow is on) 
the edge of a recal—to be replaced by a Charge @1/- 
Jaires. This is complimentary—but, oh! worse than all) 
this, look at America, the disunited United States, with! 
Gen. Andrew Jackson at their head; and their pretty | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 | 
considerable particular red stripes and yellow stars, and }] © , f 
‘ ¥ i ¢ » 4) \{dusky, connecting at the latter place, with a daily line o 


post-coaches to Perrysburgh, Maumee, and also a daily |} 


blue laws, and black niggers and bosves, and helps, and 
spitting pots—why, these pretty particulars, instead of 
using their pots, spit in our fices, and do not condescend 
to send us an Ambassador.—** No, IT calculate, a Charge | 
d' Affaires, whatever this is,” (says Jonathan,) will do: 
guite entirely just as well.” And is this the way that} 
this Empire is to goto rackand rain! 3s it beeanse Don | 
Miguel was overheard by Palmerston calling him a cox-| 
comb, that England is to be invelved in a ruinous inter-| 
national war! Is it because Pedro thinks Paliner-| 


Jon t 
ston perfect, because he said he thenght his singing was 


beautiful (we mean one day after a d¢jeune,) that he is to) 


be upheld at the expense of reason, and right, and the 
country ! We say, No.—dJoha Bull. 

Keusev’s Strat’ Boar.—Mr. Franklin Kelsey has a 
minature steam boat, exhibiting in the rear of the Ex- 
change, which, to say the least of it, is a very curious 
piece of mechanisis, and which for aught 
the contrary, may be en invention capable ¢ 
vantage as an iiaprovement upon the machinery noy 
use for propulsion of steam boats. Tt is at all events < 
iinprovemeut upon the inveiter’s t to move ¢ 
vessel through the water upon the iple, a: 
appears to have obviated some of the prominent obje 
tions to the *expermment,” which he started upon the Con- 
necticut’ some years he ingenious invention 
points out the advantages of the sculling oars over 
wlicels in use which are certainly plausible. Phy 
wheel,” he says, is acompound tiesof that cha- 
racter, that little, if any part of its buckets 
pull alike.” It is impossible, furtuermore, to construct a 
wheel of any edective dimension, without it ing 
back water; he enters into certain phil 
soningstoprove it. In this boat the diticulties 
all obviated. Beside this, in Mr. Ih's 
nience of the wheel hou 
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boat, the ineo 


»will be obviated, and the oars 


will not be liable **to be drowned in a heavy sea;”? and 
nnother great improvement will consist in the boiler, 
which will apply a forge heat, in which the anthracite 


ecal will be used instead of wood, : 


nace. Mr. Kelsey is an ingenious and deserving man, 
and we hope his persevering labors in this important 
branch of useful discovery will prove successful, and be 
rewarded,—E£astern paper. 


1! 
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Emreration.—At the date of the last accounts, a con- 
siderable number of emigrants still landed daily at Que- 


|| the rising, and doleful tones at the setting, of the sun. 


jfes leaves for Milan and Norwalk, intersecting a line to 


we can see to | ; eape “ 
jas they advanced, finding miny more, they closely ex- 


the || 


is in the common fur-| 


bec, but not so many as in the early part of the season, 
the great body of the spring fleet having arrived. Until 
ithe autumn flect comes in, there will be a falling off in 
emigration, but advices from the United Kingdom, en- 
courage the hope that we will have a great many more 
emigrants before the navigation closes. The arrivals are 
numerous, both by New York, and the St. Lawrence, and 
we learn by the papers as well as private accounts that the 


of cholera have appeared at Gross Isle, and the summer 
is so far advanced, there is little to fear on that score this 
season. Upto the Isth June, 12,000 British emigrants 
had Janded at New York, and 15,250 at Quebec, on the 
2Ist, beside upwards of 1000 at Gross Isle. At the same 
period last season, only 900 odd had landed at Quebec; 
we may therefore conclude that before the close of the 
navigation 40,060 will have arrived by way of Quebec, 
and that 10,000 will enter the Province by way of New- 
York, &¢.—Quebec Gazette. 


| 





Tur sratur or Memyvon.—Our readers will recollect 
jthat this statue was said to have emitted joyful sounds at 


| These practices were continued so long as the gods of hea- 
then mythology bore away, and were attributed most 
piously to the presiding deity. It continued to give ut- 
terance to these alternate expressions until the domin- 
ance of Christianity put to rout the whole corps of heathen 
or mythological divinities, since which time, Christian 
philosophers have buried themselves in framing hypotheses 
for the explication of these sounds, on natural principles. 
Many very ingenious speculations have been urged to- 
wards their solution, but it remained for a recent traveler 
in Egypt, Mr. Wilkinson, to solve the mystery after the 
manner pursued by some boys of this city towards the 
Automation Chess-player of Maelzel: that is, he dis- 
covered that a human agent was concealed in a secret ca- 
vern, from which he could utter the requisite intonations 
by striking metalic rods together. 

Thus we learn, that a little common-sense investigation 
may subvert the firmest basis of superstition, and cut 
short the most ingenious of sophistical speculations.-Balt. 
Patriot. 





Sanpusky City,—The steam boat Gen Brady, John 
Burtiss master, and Andrew Jackson, G. W. Gallagher, 
master, are now performing regular trips from Sandusky 
city to Monroe, Vistula, Port Lawrence, Perrysburgh, 
Maumee and Detroit. The steam packet Major Jack 
Downing, runs daily from Sandusky city to Lower San- 
‘ 
line of coaches to Urbana, Springtie!d, Dayton, and Cin- 
cinnati. The distance from Lower Sandusky to Cincin- 
jnati, is only 183 miles, and to Perrysburgh only 31 miles. 
\ daily line of first rate post coaches leaves Sandusky 
city on the turnpike for Cincinnati, distance 2i5 miles, 
through in two days by day light. A daily ine of coach- 


Manstield, Mount Vernon, end Columbus.—Bu filo Daiiy 
Journal, 





City of Toronto is crowded withthem. As no symptoms || 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTH VOLUME, 


| ‘Tur fourth volume of the Cincinnati Mirror, ang 
Western Gazelte of Literature aud Scieace, will be comp. 
menced early in Uctober next. The coming volume of 
the Mirror will be marked by a nuinber of improvements 
upon the present; but the general features, which at this 
\time distinguish the paper, will remain unchanged, Ag 
|heretofore, the Mirror will contain a large proportion of 
}Ortcinan Marrer, and the choicest articles from the 
|Foreign and American Magazines. Its contents will con. 
Sist of original and selected ‘Tales—Ersays—Poetry—Bp;. 
ographical and Historical Sketches—Reviews of and co. 
|plous extracts from New Works in the various depart. 
‘ments of Literature—a Compendium of the News of the 
'day—Desultory Paragraphs—and such Intellizence of q 
‘general nature as may seem to be interesting to fami. 
ilies. 
(<7° To make the Mirror still more worthy of the pa. 
tronage of the Western Community, the Publishers prom. 
ise, inthe fourth volume, a series of Tales illustrative of 
Western peculiarities, history and scenery, written ex. 
|pressly for this work. Also, as often as once a month, a 
piece of Music, arranged for the Piano-forte or Guitar, 
Paper uf a quality superior to the present will be used, 
and the mechanical appearance of the work, generally, 
will be improved. : 
The series of Original Western Tales which are to ap. 
pear in this volume, (one of which shall be published eve- 
ry month,) will be from the pens of the 
Rev. Timorny Fuixr, author of + Francis Berrien,’ 
dc. &e. 

Morean Nevinte, Esg., author of ‘Mike Fink, or the 
Last of the Boatmen,’ &c. 

J. A. M’Ciune, Esq., author of ‘Camden, a novel,’ 
«&e. 

B. Drake, Esq., author of ‘ Tales from the Portfolio of 
a young Backwoodsman,’ &c. 

James IT, Perkins, Esq., author of ‘ familiarity, or the 
Widow’s Wig,’ &c. 


a 
ro] 


Joun B. Dition. 

The authoress of ‘ Hospitality, a tale,’ the ‘Swedish 
Girl,’ a popular poem, &c. 

Mrs. Juni L. Demonr. 





| « PL W. Bane. 

«OW. S. Haynes. 

“«  C. LL. Wesrz,—And others. 
| The Poetical department of the Mirror will still be 
contributed to by F. W. Tomas, author of ¢ The Emi- 
jgrant,’ J. N. M’Jinrox, Orway Curry, and others ;—- 


and Essays will be furnished from the same pens that 
have hitherto made the Mirror the medium of communi- 
cating their reflections and speculations to the public. 

| *,* The Publisners do not expect the public to make up 
their minds in regard to th 


merits of tie Mirror, on the 


strength of the testimony ef its cotemporaries; but as 
there are many sections of the West in which the work is 





DiscovERY OF INDIAN CoRN.—Previousiy to the sct- 
tlement of the Puritans in New England, they formed 
parties for the purpose ef exploring the country. : Captain 
Miles Standish, who may be ealled the hero of New Eng- 
laud, commended one of them consisting of sixteen 
In their progress they met with several small! 
supposed by thei to be burial pl 








lnees for the Endiauns; but 


| amined them, and discovered that they contained Indian 


}corn. Being buried in the ear. it excited their curiosity, 
rand by some of the party it was thought a valuaule ae- 
quisition; while others, who ate in a raw state, did net 
jrelish it, and thought it worth littio or nothing, ‘They 
lsecured, however, some for seed in the ensuing spring. 
|Squanto, a friendly fndi: them in the cul- 

ture of it. and it was prot is OF Saving them 
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yet entirely unknown, they have thought it proper to 
state, that since the Mirror came into their hands, it has 
i! been acknowledged, by such papers as the Baltimore Daily 
sazette, edited by William Gwyn, Esq., te be * one of the 
iandsomest and cheapest publications in the country. 
Mast or West, and to contain a great deal of interesting 
original matter, as well as judicious selections; by such 
as the Ghio State Journal, edited by Judge Bailhache, to 
| be **not inferior, in point of real merit, to the best peri- 
| odical works of the day;”’ by such as the Cincinnati Daily 
| Gazette, edited by C, Hammond, Esq., to be * beautifully 


3s 


( 
} 
i 


:] 


jjexecuted, filled with excellont matter, and deserving of 
liberal pateonage;” and by such as the (late) Louisville 


Daily Herald, edited by W. ‘vannechill, iisq., to be wor- 
tuy of wide circulation in the West.” 














jutterwards from famine. i CONDITIONS. 
_ — Tre Crxerxxavi Sirrror is published every Saturday 
1 Sure Be —We live seen t day the nentest article || morning, on fine sur yal paper, in the quarto form. 
}whieh lias been manufactured from the bon ron-!| convenient for pres iand binding. "Phe annual sub- 
Fides, ttis gold mounted; a wreath of ele.) seription price is, S'wo Dollars and ents, payable at 
| antly extved on th : cover; on t 12 outsid: dis | the time of subscribing ; or ‘4 hree lars, p ivable auy 
| iN t ved, On @old plates _*Uid fr nsides } nthe, time wituin Six months thereaiter, When the above terms 
| inside @ representation of the frigate ona silver plate,| are not complied with, and the publishers have to employ 
funder Which is written @Huil, Bainbridge, Stowart,’ : ji collector, ‘Three Dollars and Fifty Cents will be invaria- 
above the ship, the fimous motto * The Constitution » bly demanded, ‘The paver for a vear makes a handsome 
be prese a,” it und the ite isa cold cirele,| volume of four huadred and sixteen large pages, which 
Himserived * Launched, 1607. Cantured the Guerriere,|icont2zin an ameunt of reading matter equil to fifteen 


fava, Cyane and Levant.’ It is a present, and bears also 
the nawe of the donor, and the person to whom j 
presented.—Bustor Galary. 
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The wife of Zipha Cerser, aged 55 years, was killed by 


lightning, on the 15th, on Long Island, four miles from 
|| Kingston, U. C. The fluid was attracted by her spec- 
‘i tacles. 

















| duodecuno volumes of three huadred pages each. XX title 
| pege and index furnished at the close of each volume. 
| Applications for the work to be made to 

SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Pvrrisuers, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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| Office of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper Market 
| Streets, in Johnston's Buildings, second story. Entrance on Fifth street 
| 3rd door from the corner. 





